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F, AFTER the fash- 
ion of the dis- 
putants of the middle 
ages, we were to seek 
for any thesis to be 
supported on the sub- 
ject of this article, 
perhaps no more 
pregnant statement of 
truth could be found 
than in the words with 
which Victor Hugo 
opens one of the chap- 
ters ot ‘: Les Misera- 
bles :’’ ,** The holy 
wnscace’ A law of Jesus Christ 
wee 


me governs our civiliza- 
“he tion, but it has not 
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yet permeated it.’ 
He would be a rash man who should assert that, in 
the nineteen centuries which have rolled around since 
Jesus Christ lived’ and died on earth, his life and 
teachings have had no effect on 
the relations of men toward one 
another in the market, the shop, 


Unrighteousness in the Business World 


By Mornay Williams 


rendering of the market-piace when it attempts to put 
the Golden Rule in practice. So, too, the wider in- 
terchanges of business have given a new exemplifica- 
tion of faith as a. principle of action, and ‘‘credit,"’ 
with its basis on personal character, is the modern 
word for the commercial acceptance of the principles 
of Christianity, as ‘‘creed’’ is its word for the intel- 
lectual acceptance of them ; but it may be doubted 
whether either creed or credit alone is a sufficient evi- 
dence of vital Christianity anywhere. 

Having admitted that thus far, at least, the teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ have modified business, all has 
been said that can fairly be said on that side of the 
question. The business life of the world, like the 
unwilling converts of some pagan tribe whose ruler 
had embraced Christianity, has been brought to the 
font and christened, but the new faith is only a bap- 
tized heathenism. ‘It does not pay to cheat,’ says 
the business world, and plumes itself on that moral 
pronunciamento as a new version of the Golden 
Rule. But Jesus said, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself,’’ and defined neighbor as the man in 


trouble. The modern business world has as the rep- 
resentative of the man in trouble the laboring man, 
and its axioms for the treatment of that neighbor are 
thet labor itself is a commodity, and that, as a com- 
modity, it is subject to the laws of demand and sup- 
ply, and, consequently, that labor is to be bought in 
the cheapest market and sold in the dearest. —a doc- 
trine which, apart from its economic unsoundness, is 
clearly at odds with the Golden Rule. 

Then again we are continually reminded that the 
tendency of organized effort and improved methods 
of manufacture is to conserve, down to the most 
minute atom, all of the materials with which manufac- 
ture is concerned ; that the by-products of manufac- 
ture are as important to-day as the first product, and 
our business world congratulates itself on having thus 
achieved success in the realization of another com- 
mand of the Master, —namely, that nothing be wasted. 
But if in the Chicago stock-yard no scrap of hide, no 
drop of blood, no’ hair of the animal, is lost ; if, in 
the manufacture of petroleum, no particle of the by- 
products is wasted,—can the same be said as to the 
ingenuity and skill and labor of 
the human agents by whom the 
articles of manufacture are ex- 
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nominally Christian, is unaffected 
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a curious reversal of the old 











he perfected and exemplified. 
But that man would surely be 
more rash who should attempt to 
assert that business, as it exists 
to-day in England and America, 
and in every part of the world 
that we call civilized,—in other 
words, throughout Christendom, ‘ 
—has been interpenetrated by 
the principles of the Sermon on 
the Mount. 

It is true that on certain sides 
a vast change—a change for the 
better—has taken place between 
buyer and seller. - It may be 
admitted that more and more of 
the ethical teachings of Jesus 
Christ are coming to be recog- 
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patriotism of Greece and Rome, 
is accustomed to point the finger 
of scorn at politics, and assert 
that the political machine is re- 
sponsible for the corruption of 
the body politic, and that what 
is wanted for the purification of 
that admittedly diseased organism 
is a business administration ; yet 
it surely would not be difficult to 
show that the corruption fund of 
the legislative hall and the alder- 
manic chamber owes no incon- 
siderable share of its well-stocked 
treasury to the business man who 
desires protection for his shop, 
his factory, his patent, or his 
what-not. Almost any well- 
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legislature, and it goes almost without saying that 
special legislation is generally in the interest of 
some particular business or class of business. Is 
there any reason, in the nature of things, why, in the 
state of New York, defacing marks on logs floating in 
a stream, or putting baggage or freight cars in the 
rear of passenger cars on a railway train, should be 
misdemeanors of the same kind, and punishable in 
the same manner with the overloading of a vessel so 
that it sinks, and the lives of human beings are en- 
dangered thereby, or the keeping of houses of ill-fame 
or of gambling-houses? And where is the root of 
the political treason of bribery? Is it to be found in 
the man who is bribed, or the man who offers the 
bribe ? In the court of conscience, are we to dis- 
charge as guiltless the editor of the reform journal who 
offers five dollars to a policeman to refrain from ar- 
r.sting him at an inconvenient hour, and hold the 
Tammany Hall politician guilty who accepts a fee for 
not performing his duty ? 

Acts speak more loudly than words, and perhaps 
the best evidences of the truth of Hugo's thesis may 
be found in a couple of illustrations from actual expe- 
rience. A few years ago the writer, with a number of 
other persons, was endeavoring to secure the passage, 
in the legislature of the state of New York, of a meas- 
ure known as the Mercantile Inspection Bill, which 
has since been placed on the statute-books of that 
state in practically the same form. It was, however, 
some five years after the bill was first presented before 
it was adopted in this slightly modified form, and 
up to the time of its adoption it was violently fought 
by the newspapers and before the legislature. 


In one of those years the attention of the writer was- 


called to the fact that in one of the leading dailies in- 
terviews were continually appearing with merchants 
of greater or less prominence against the bill in ques- 
tion, whose provisions required the inspection of their 
shops and workrooms, and the regulation of the work- 
ing hours and_ sanitary conditions of the women and 
children there employed. As nothing had appeared 
in favor of the bill, the writer sought an interview with 
one of those connected with the management of the 
paper, who was personally known to. him, and,re- 
quested that he might be allowed to make a short 
statement in favor of the bill then pending before the 
legislature. Consent having been given, his friend, 
before introducing him to the city editor of the paper, 
first went into the office of that gentleman, and kept 
the writer waiting some little time while he was clos- 
eted with the editor. 

On his return, he said to the writer, ‘‘ This is the 
first time that I have ever been thoroughly ashamed 
of my paper. The city editor informs me that he 
knows all about the bill of which you speak, and that 
it is a good bill, and that it ought to be passed, but 
the counting-house end of this paper has given orders 
(in view of the interests of its advertisers) that no 
statement whatever in favor of the bill shall be al- 
loved to appear in the paper. . All of the editorial 
staff know of the bill, and sympathize with you, but 
under the circumstances all that they can do is to 
promise that nothing shall appear in the editorial 
columns against the bill They cannot allow, even 
in the news columns, any statement in favor of it.”’ 

Again, it is a favorite belief, as already stated, that 
politics are responsible for the corruption of the 





Bditor’s Note.—It is seldom the Editor's privilege to pre- 
sent *wo more interesting and well-balanced essays on differ- 
ent sides of a vital question than the above article by Mr. 
Mornay Williams and a forthcoming one by Mr. Robert 
C. Ogden. Mr. Ogden's article, to appear here some weeks 
hence, is a defense of ** Integrity in the Business World."” Mr. 
Williams is a Wall Street lawyer in New York City, promi- 
nent in his profession, and active as a layman in many forms 
of Christian work. Mr. Ogden was the organizer, and is the 
présent head, of the famous Wanamaker store in New York, 
and is equally interested in practical Christian activity. The 
two articles have been prepared in entire independence of each 
other, and, while the two writers in their earnestness might 
seen a0 be defending contradictory theses, it will be seen that 
there i¢ no real conflict between them as to the fundamental 
principles of which they treat. 
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morale of the community. A few yeard ago a trial 
was had in a certain action (with which the writer was 
not. connected professionally) between a church as 
plaintiff and a certain man as defendant, the defend- 
ant being himself a business man of national reputa- 
tion, the possessor of very great wealth, a professing 
Christian, and one quite widely known as a liberal 
giver to philanthropic objects. 

In the course of the litigation a question arese as to 
the ownership of certain leasehold premises which 
had been purchased by the defendant, and placed by 
him in the name of the plaintiff church. The ques- 
tion arose as to the substantial ownership of the 
leasehold premises, whether they were the property 
of the church or of the Jefendant. The defendant 
was on the witness’ stand fo examination in his own 
behalf as to the substance of a conversation had with 
the pastor of the plaintiff church. The story is best 
told in the words of the stenographic report, the 
names being omitted for obvious reasons. 

Q. ‘As to this lease which was taken in the name 
of the Church, was there any understanding 
between Mr. [pastor of the church] and yourself 
with respect to substantial ownership of the lease ?’’ 

Objected to. 
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Q. ** What was understood ?”’ 

A. ‘*1 was to be substantially the owner, and 
stood in for all the obligations attached to it.’ 

The Court; ‘* That is the substance of the conver- 
sation between you and Dr. e° 

A. ** Yes, sir.”’ , 

The Court: ‘‘ That you would be the real owner ?'’ 

The witness : ‘‘ I was to be the real owner. 
so in order to save taxation.’’ 

By Mr. (counsel for defendant): Q. ‘That 
is, the thing was put in the name of the 
Church ?”’ 

A. ‘*Put in the name of the because the 
church was not taxed, and I would have been taxed.”’ 

That is to say, as a specimen of business morality, 
we have here a leader inthe business world who ad- 
mits, under oath in a court of law, that he has delib- 
erately placed property, which he claims as his own, 
in the name of a church, not for the purpose of bene 
fiting the church, but for the purpose of escaping the 
just taxation which he, as a citizen of the commu- 
nity, would-be obliged otherwise to bear. With thesc 
illustrations in mind, is it necessary to pursue farther 
the question whether a// the business world is stil! 
unchristian ? 





It was 
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Envying the Other Fellow’s Job 


By Charles Frederic Goss 


WAS passing an old livery stable, hands in pock- 

ets; coat-collar turned up, hat well down over my 

ears, but I caught this fragment of conversation blown 
through the icy air: 

«Say, Bill,, whacher think? [In a little shrill 
voice. ] -1 was talkin’ with a feller yistiddy, and he 
said, ‘I wish I had your job, and didn’t have nothin’ 
to do but jes’ ride around on a’ansom keb all day.’’’ 

After a solemn interval, a deep bass voice replied : 

‘*Well, I'll be blowed! I reckon ef. that feller 
hed to git up at four: o'clock every mornin’, and ‘jes’ 
do nothin’ but ride, he might git too much of a good 
thing !"’ 

I saw the point, and grinned to myself, but thought 
no more about it until a couple of evenings later. 

At that time, Mrs. Ballington Booth was speaking 
to nearly a thousand people in my church, and hold- 
ing them: spellbound by her marvelous eloquence and 
magnetic personality. 

~ I sat there in an almost petrified condition, and 
was saying to myself in a melancholy fit of envy, “I 
wish I could speak like that, and had nothing to do 
but just go round the country rousing people to such 
pitches of enthusiasm,’’ when, in her quiet way, she 
said that last year she ‘‘ had to raise twelve thousand 
dollars - by platform and pulpit addresses to carry on 
her prison work"’ ! 

- This dashed me, and the words of the old ‘‘ keb’’ 
driver rushed up from niy memory, ‘ Well, I'll be 
blowed ! I reckon if I had that amount of speaking 
to do, I would get too much of a good thing !"’ 

I have thought a good deal about it since. 

We always imagine the other fellow has the best 
job. The Irishman who wrote home to his parents in 
the old country that he had the “foinest job in 
America, because he only had to carry bricks and 
mortar to the top of a four-story building, where an- 
other felly had to do all the work,”’ is either a myth 
or a miracle. 

It is human nature to feel as the man did who en- 
vied the cab-driver, and as I did who envied the 
orator, for we only see the other fellow's superficial 
life | 
Little Bill thinks that, if he could only have the 


job of the boy in the candy-store, he would be bliss- 
fully happy. But I guess if he had to stand on those 
little pipe-stem legs of his all day long, and be 
scolded and blowed, and perhaps eat so much candy 
as to get sick, he too would get too much of a good 
thing ! ' 

There are probably some seventy-five million peo- 
ple in America who would like to trade places with 
John D. ‘Rockefeller, but I think I can hear ‘hin 
(when he has read ‘about twenty columns of newspaper 
abuse, and lain awake all night wondering how le 
can keep the stock-jobbers from getting his millions) 
saying to himself, ‘‘ Well, I'll be blowed! I guess, 
after they had had about twenty years of this sort of 
martyrdom, they'd ‘think they'd had too much of a 
good thing !"’ 

I've made‘up my mind to be as well satisfied with 
my own job as I can, and to try and appreciate the 
drawbacks of the other fellow’'s ! 


_ <—* 


Fulfilment 
By Mabel Earle 


NE held unwritten in his heart through years 

A song for which his earthly lips were mute, 
Wherein were blended prayer, and peace, and tears, 
Regret, and hope which heaven shall bring to fruit, 
A song unsung to mortal harp or lute. 
Yet in his life the rhythmic fall of days 
Love-tuned, the cadenced years of ministry 
Wrought out before the Lord, a chant of praise 
Which now his choirs are singing by that sea 
Where many mansions be. 


One prayed in vain to paint the vision blest 
Which shone upon his heart by night and day, 
For homely duties in his dwelling pressed, 

And hungry hearts which would not turn away, 
And cares which still his eager hands bade stay. 
The canvas never knew the pictured Face, 

But year by year, while yet the vision shone, 
An angel near him wondering bent to trace 

On his own life the Mastet’s image grown, 

And unto men made known. 
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The Mother of Stephen the Great 


By Carmen Sylva (Her Majesty, Elizabeth, Queen of Roumania) 


N THE northern part of the Mol- 
dan district, between Piatra and 
Folticeni, upon a hill overlooking the 
river, stands the castle Niamtz, of 
which, unfortunately, very little re- 
mains, as the village below has been 
built almost entirely of the stones of 
this proud castle. 

But there was a time when it was 
known far and wide as invincible, 
when Stephen, the powerful prince 
of the Moldan, inhabited it. He had 
fought fifty battles, in nearly every 
one of which he had been wounded. 
After each victory he gave thanks by 
building a church. With unabated 
zeal he defended his land, and de- 
veloped far-reaching plans for the 
increase of its greatness and strength. 
Not long since, there was found in 
the Venetian archives a treaty of 
mutual protection which he had con- 
cluded with the then powerful repub- 
lic against the Turks. In reality it 
was the stronghold of Christianity, which the Turks 
repeatedly endeavored to penetrate and destroy. In 
those days it was a trying task to rule over the country 
of the lower Danube, as the neighbors—Turks, Poles, 
Hungarians, Cossacks, and Tartars—disturbed the 
peace by day and night. But Stephen appeared to 
be a match for them all, and enjoyed the unlimited 
confidence of his people. 

To-day another hot battle was being fought within 
sight of the battlements of the castle. Things had 
gone badly for a while, and this day the fortunes of 
war seemed not to be in Stephen's favor. Two 
women had remained behind in the castle,—the wife 
and mother of Stephen. The rosy face of the young 
princess, about which flowed masses of golden hair, 
was wet with tears. Now she would stare down into 
the plain ; now, overcome by fear and horror, bury 
her face in her handkerchief, that she might see no 
more. Not so his mother. Standing proudly erect 
beside the young woman, motionless and speechless, 
she watched the scene. Beneath powerfully arched 
black eyebrows flashed the great dark eyes, to which 
the aquiline nose lent an eagle-like expression. A 
veil of the most delicate silken weave covered the 
bluish-black hair, and clung to her cheeks and to the 
vigorous and strong chin below the firmly closed 
mouth. This mouth was rather large, but, when it 
opened, two perfect rows of teeth gleamed, adding to 
the impression of strength. Clad in rich, silken, 
flowing gowns, she stood the whole day through with- 
out touching meat or drink, and gazed out. From 
time to time she laid her beautiful hand upon the 
shoulder of her daughter-in-law, and encouraged her 
to be brave and strong. Her voice was deep and 
full, and brought momentary peace to the terrified 
young wife. But at every critical moment of the con- 
test fear again overwhelmed her. The battle came 
nearer and nearer, and it was soon evident that Ste- 
phen was only defending himself. 

“O mother, they will kill him {"’ 
terrified young wife. 


exclaimed the 





Carmen Sylva 


‘Stephen will be victorious be- 
fore the decline of day,’’ replied the 
mother. 

The confidence and earnestness 
with which these words were spoken 
caused the tears of the young princess 
to cease flowing. And yet the battle 
raged ever nearer, and evening was 
approaching. 

The sun had burned very hotly, 
now it sank rapidly, and the shadows 
spread over the plain. The mists 
rose and enveloped all, and the eye 
could no longer distinguish anything. 
Then it became totally dark. The 
two women listened, and did not 
stir, that the rustle of their gowns 
might rob them of none of the tumult 
in the depth. Suddenly rapid hoof- 
beats sounded up the hill. Then 
there came a long strong knock at 
the castle gate. 

‘‘O mother, that is Stephen! I 
know it! I feel it! Let me fly, 
that I may open!"’ 

But with a firm grasp the older woman encircled 
the wrist of the younger, and calmly descended. 

‘*Who knocks ?"’ she cried from within, but did 


not open. 

‘« Stephen, thy son."’ 

‘‘My son? Who art thou, stranger, who asks 
to be admitted into the house of my illustrious 
son ?"' 

‘*Mother, open! I am thy son. I am van- 
quished.. The Turks pursue me. My wounds 


burn !"’ 

‘*He is not my son who stands without there 
speaking to me. He is an unknown man. My son 
never returns unvictorious. My son is without, scat- 
tering the enemies of his country with a mighty arm. 
But shouldst thou, stranger, still grieve me by being 
my son, know this: Thou shalt never enter here if 
thou canst not conquer. There is a hero's death 
upon the plain, and then I shall be thy mother, and 
place flowers on thy grave.’’ 

The young princess fell upon her knees to implore 
and beg amid burning tears, but, with one gesture of 
the hand, the mother commanded silence, and lis- 
tened at the gate. One moment Stephen had bowed 
his head in shame and pain. Now he threw back 
his waving locks, put his horn to his lips, and blew a 
piercing blast into the night. The old tone caused 
the dying to start up again and follow him, and his 
fleeing army to stand, hesitate, turn, and gather 
about him. Like a storm wind he dashed down the 
hill into the enemy's midst, who, careless in the joy 
of victory, permitted themselves to be surprised, 
routed, and scattered within a short time. 

Distant and more distant came the sound of battle, 
the cry of victory, which caused the hearts of the 
listening women to tremble with joy. 

And now Stephen again put his horn to his. lips, 
and blew a jubilant-blast back toward the castle, 
which reared its battlements -against the evening: sky 
above the mists. Then many little lights flashed up 





within; and. huryied back and forth whi‘< the festive 
board was being: prepared: ociens 

Now again the tramp~ of many: heels. was heard 
mounting the hill, and, im advance of his men, Stephen 
rode through the wide-open gate. When he espied 
his mother, he swung himself from his horse, and 
bending low over her hand he said, ‘‘ Mother, | owe 
this victory to, you.” 

Then for the first time her eyes were wet, and her 
lips trembled, as he clasped his radiant young wife in 
his arms. 

‘* Thou wouldst have opened for me,’ 
to her. She clung closer to him. 

“IT love thee so, and .I was so afraid,'’ 
breathed. 

*« But,’’ he said aloud, +: 
better than thou."’ 


" he whispered 
she 


my mother loves me eveh 
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From What Did Jesus Shrink ? 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


AS there ever a more agonizing cry that went up 
from human heart than the thrice-repeated 
prayer of Jesus in the garden (as occurring in the In- 
ternational Lesson for Feb. 24): ‘‘O my Father, if it 
be possible, let this cup pass away from me : never- 
theless, not as I will, but as thou wilt'’ ? Jesus had 
already, in that garden, said to his chosen and best- 
loved disciples, ‘‘My soul is exceeding sorrowful, 
even untu death : abide ye here, and watch with me."’ 
Thrice, in his longing for human sympathy and help, 
Jesus had come back to those disciples, and had 
found them sleeping, regardless of his request. He 
gave evidence of extreme mental and physical ex- 
haustion and suffering, and a shrinking from some 
dreaded and imminent peril. From what did Jesus 
shrink? What was the cause of his weakness and 
dread ? Was his agonizing prayer to his Father an- 
swered, or denied? If we were to believe most com- 
mentaries, and the sermons of successive generations 
of preachers, these questions would be answered one 
way ; if, on the other hand, we accept the specific 
statement of Scripture, we shall answer these ques- 
tions another way. Can there be any doubt as te 
which authority is to be preferred ? 

The Epistle to the Hebrews, referring to this scene, 
says, as to our great High Priest : ** Who in the days 
of his flesh, having offered up prayers and supplica- 
tions with strong crying and tears unto him that was 
able to save him from [or, out of] death, and having 
been heard [that is, heard favorably and answered}, 
for [or, because of} his godly fear,. . . he became . 
the author of eternal salvation."" From this it seems 
that Jesus prayed to be saved, or spared, from death , 
and that his prayer was answered. It is evident that 
Jesus was not spared from the cross, hence that was 
not the burden of his prayer; yet he did pray to be 
spared from death by exhaustion before he reached 
the cross, and from that death he was saved. 

It would have been inconsistent with the character 
and spirit and whole earthly course of Jesus to shrink 
in dread and agony from the result which he had 
foreseen, and of which he himself could say, « 
this cause came I unto this hour.’’ Yet it is con- 
sistent with all that we know of him to recognize the 
fact that his huinan form and frame and nature were 
sinking under the weight of all his burdens, —burdens 
heavier and more manifold than were ever, before or 
since, bearing down on any one body and soul. It 
was under that accumulated pressure that, on the 
cross, his great heart was finally broken. On the 
cross, Jesus was ready for this, and could say out of 
his inmost being, ‘‘It is finished.’’ But in, Geth- 
semane Jesus was unready for his tired body to fail ; 
therefore he prayed against that failure, and help was 
given him of his Father accordingly. The Scripture 
is consistent with itself. 


For 
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The Primary Teacher in the Country 
Sunday- School 


By Clara Dillingham Pierson 


HE primary teacher in the country Sunday-school 
is usually the mother of a family and the care- 
taker of a home. Sometimes she is a young woman 
studying in the village high school, and spending 
Saturday and Sunday with ‘her parents on the farm. 
Occasionally she is the mistress of the district school, 
and is either at home in some commodious farm- 
house near by, or boards around among the families 
represented in her little flock. If she is a mother, Sun- 
day is of necessity a busy day, and not the least of her 
problems is that of appealing to one or two of her own 
children as their teacher, when only an hour before 
she was making them ready for the service. At the 
same time she has opportunities and incentives for 
coming in touch with her class which are not enjoyed 
by the young woman from the high school. The 
district teacher, when it is possible for her to add 
Sunday teaching to that of the weekdays, has the 
fewest personal difficulties to meet. 


Making the Best of Your Room 


In fully nine cases out of ten the school must hold 
its sessions in one large room, where most, if not all, 
of the seats are immovable. If, by great good for- 
tune, there is a second room, no matter how small, it 
should be unanimously voted to the primary class. 
The younger the children, the greater the desirability 
of isolation in order to secure attention. It should 
also be possible at any time to have the children 
stand, march on tiptoe, or group themselves around 
the teacher without distracting the pupils of other 
classes. 

Where a separate room is out of the question, the 
next best thing must be done. This may be the cur- 
taining off of one corner of the large room, or the 
shutting it off by adjustable screens. In either case 
you must consider the threefold problem of having 
the enclosed space well heated, well lighted, and 
suitably seated. There is also the ever-present ques- 

If curtains are to be used, firm 
wires may be strung across the main room in both 
directions, including in one corner as much space as 
is required for the class. These should be placed at 
least six and a half feet from the floor, as it is de- 
sirable to shut off from the pupils outside even the 
possibility of watching the nodding feather on the 
teacher's hat. The wires should be stout, and must 
be tightened from time to time, as they sag. 

The coloring of the curtain should harmonize with 
that of the room, and light or dark shades should be 
chosen according to the necessity of increasing or 
toning down the amount of direct light. A good 
quality of unbleached ‘factory "’ is usually the most 
satisfactory, having about the desired weight, costing 
but little, and being easily laundered. A six-inch 
border of turkey-red pleases the children, and it 
is not so easily soiled as the white edges in arranging 
the curtains. It is a good plan to sew small brass 
rings to' the outer edge of each curtain, and fasten 
these to corresponding hooks in the walls, so lessen- 


ohangue : 
Editor's Note.—Mrs. Pierson begins herewith the series ot 
articles already announced from her pen as one of the special 
features of The Sunday School Times in 1go1. Her next arti- 
cle will discuss the subject of the opening exercises. 


tion of expense. 





ing the inevitable swinging to and fro, and making 
less peep-holes. 

An even better, although rather more expensive, 
way, is to, have two large, light, folding screens se- 
cured to the walls on either side of the desired cor- 
ner, ready to extend into temporary partitions. Being 
fastened by stout staples to the walls, there is no dan- 
ger of their upsetting, and there is no swaying to and 
fro in passiny gusts of air. 

If itis at all possible, have seats adapted to the 
height of the children who are to occupy them. 
Young muscles soon tire, and the child whose legs 
hang unsupported from the knees will either swing his 
feet or kick his neighbors. If you cannot manage to 
have low seats, you can at least remember this, and 
give the children a chance to rest now and then by 
having them stand for a minute or two. 
find some pretext for this. 


It is easy to 


Cultivate a feeling of proprietorship in ‘* our little 
room.’’ Have their thoughts centered within the 
enclosed space, and lessen as much as you can the 
necessity for communication with the general school, 
except during opening and closing exercises. Each 
time that superintendent, secretary, or visitor enters 
the enclosure, the attention is diverted to some ex- 
tent. Foresee and forestall the possibility of such 
interruptions. 


Demoralization of Delay 


In rural communities there is constant variation of 
timepieces. Clocks cannot be set by factory whistles, 
and often there is no standard for the neighborhood. 
Even the most punctual and business-like of superin- 
tendents cannot get such punctuality in the country 
as in town, although this is no reason why careless- 
ness should prevail. Little children must come when 
their seniors do; of themselves they hardly deserve 
blame or credit. .The child who has been listiessly 
waiting in his place thirty minutes for the opening of 
school, the one who has been surreptitiously playing 
tag outside, and the one who is hurriedly lifted from 
the lumber wagon and rushed breathlessly in to give 
the Golden Text, are almost equally hard to manage. 

Enough mischief can be started in five minutes to 
upset the whole lesson hour, and the only safe rule 
for any primary teacher is to be there every time as 
soon as her first pupil. Let him feel that she belongs 
to him, and not that she is simply waiting also, and 
visiting with her adult friends. If it is fine weather, 
she may be out of doors, and have her gathering 
flock around her until it is time for the school to 
open. ‘Then they can march softly in to their own 
corner, where the seats have been arranged in ad- 
vance, and the curtains or screens are folded to one 
side until the opening exercises with the rest of the 
school shall be past. 

During this time of Waiting allow the children to 
free their minds of any important items they may 
have to tell. The boy whose father had a runaway 
yesterday, and the girl who has just lost her first tooth, 
must tell what seems to them of the greatest interest 
and importance. It does not strike them as irreve- 
rent to speak of such things during a religious ser- 
vice, and, however it may seem to the teacher, she is 
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a wise woman who decides to work with a due regard 
for the laws of childhood. Remember the value of 
safety valves. Remember that if you cork the spout of 
a boiling tea-kettle, the top will blow off Remember 
that you cannot profitably pump into a full vessel. 

If the waiting time is spent indoors, do not expect 
the children to sit still. Let them group around your 
chair or talk quietly by the window. — Be sure that, in 
the seating, two irrepressibles do not’ come together. 
Do not wait for mischief to develop, and then sepa- 
rate them as a punishment, but calmly take it 
for granted that they shall sit where their teacher 
chooses. Centralization of power works as well in 
the Sunday-school as elsewhere, and there is nw 
more reason for a child's dictating his seat there than 
for his doing,so in day school. Attendance should 
not be regarded by the pupil as a personal favor to 
his teacher, to be paid for with absurd indulgence. 
As soon as the seats are taken, extra wraps should be 
removed and carefully stowed away, if this has not 
been attended to in the vestibule on entering. Be 
sure that handkerchiefs and pennies are not left in 
cloak pockets, to become a source of distraction 
later on. 


ee 
FOR CHILDREN AT HOME 


My Party on the Snow 


By Elizabeth Polhemus 


AST week Thursday I gave a party, and we all 

had such a delightful time that I have given a 

party every day since, from two to four o'clock in the 
afternoon. 

The first day I had only fifteen guests ; now I have 
fifty or more. Although the trees have been laden 
with snow and ice, and the ground covered with a 
cold white rug, 1 have spread my table under the 
wide-reaching limbs of a chestnut-tree. Great dain- 
ties for those invited,—cranberries that look very 
handsome on the white cloth, golden-yellow cheese, 
chestnuts and rice, bread and cake crumbs, 

First to arrive are the sparrows, eager for the treat. 
Not a morsel have they been able to find since the 
snow covered everything up. Among them is one 
little fellow who has to use his wing as a crutch, stick- 
ing the end of it down in the snow to make him stand 
up. If he tries to hop from crumb to crumb, he falls 
over. His left leg is broken. He can fly all right, 
but when he tried. to perch on the big limb of the 
tree he turned a somersault, and fell on the snow. 

Next come the blue jays, in their magnificent coats 
of blue trimmed with black and white. They help 
themselves to cheese at once, preferring it to any- 
thing on the table. The sparrows hate the smell of 
it, and, if they come upon a piece, give a quick hop 
backwards. Jays are greedy. They. never. fail to 
seize the biggest lump 

The gray squirrels soon heard that all furred and 
feathered folks were invited to a party, and came 
leaping from tree to tree until they reached our lawn, 
then dashed across, going straight for the nuts. Up 
as high as I could reach I drove a nail in the tree, 
and hung by a strong string a piece of suet. About 
this the tiny brown creepers and woodpeckers gather, 
and peck for hours. 

At this afternoon tea there is no loud talking, only 
soft chirps of happiness, unless my cat Toots happens 
to walk beneath the tree. Then they all fly w the 
top of an evergreen, and the blue jays call him 
** Thief ! thief !'’ and the squirrels jerk their tails in 
wrath, and chatter hard and fast. 

Yesterday three crows as black as tar buckets 
lighted on the top of the tree, and looked down for a 
long time, seeming very much amused, but too digni- 
fied to partake of the refreshments. I am sure, if 
you try giving this kind of a party, you will enjoy i 
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A Test of Friendship 


Getting along well with another is a small 
matter. ‘There is no friendship in that. Decent 
enemies can get on with each other when there is 
no particular occasion for conflict or variance. 
But friendship makes both friends gladder, hap- 
pier, more efficient in every sphere, together than 
apart. As Thoreau said, ‘‘ Friends should not 
only live in harmony, but in melody.”’ 


ax 

Life’s Story 

How good it is that, though new chapters go 
on with our life’s story, and people drop out 
whom we have loved, and incidents change so 
that it seems quite like another tale, yet the real 
plot is spiritual and eternal. The true friendships 
and affections will. all come. in*again in the next 
volume. There is no “‘finis’’ at the end of Vol- 
ume One, nor yet of Volume Two! Always to be 
continued, never to be concluded, are the life and 
love that are rooted in Jesus Christ. 


Pa 
Why Does Your Tree Stand? 


Ought not we, who bear the name of Jesus, 
to ask ourselves whether we are keeping pace ‘in 
new purposes and answering devotion with God’s 
summoning gifts and challenging mercies? When 
the year is old or the year is young, and we think 
of the passing of life, it is a good thing to ask 
whether our trees justify the room they take and 
the nourishment they get in the Master’s vineyard. 
Is your tree still standing because ‘‘it brings 
forth more fruit’’? or is it because of the mercy, 
the hope, the patience, of the Lord who inter- 
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cedes,—‘‘ Spare it yet another year ; it may be it 
will bear fruit’’? Let the goodness of God lead 
us to:repentance, and a better return in fruitful- 
ness and fidelity for his loving care. 


x 


Finding the Gold 
Under the Pavement 

Opportunity and ‘‘ luck’’ do not go hand in 
hand. There is one sure way to find opportunity, 
and Alfred C. Harmsworth, the brilliant young 


' English publisher, thirty-four years old, owner of 


thirty publications, gives the following striking 
illustration of this way to readers of ‘‘ Success.’’ 
There is an old Persiah saying about a certain 
pavement that was supposed to have lumps of gold 
under it. The man who lifted none of the pave- 
ment, the saying went, would get none of the 
gold. He who lifted part of it might, or might 
not, find gold. But if he lifted all of it, he would 
obtain the treasure. Opportunity’s gold is under 
every day’s pavement for us. But it may be 
under the one stone that we passed by. If we 
lose it, whose fault is it? 


x 






85 
Our Father’s Mother-Love 


One form of unbelief is the notion that our 
every-day cares and labors are too trifling for God 
to bother himsélf about, or for us to take to him 
in our prayers. But any one who will watch a 
mother’s care of her child will get a lesson in 
what God’s love toward his children is, in its 
reach and range. The mother seems to enter 
into the child’s mind; and to feel exactly what 
weight every circumstance possesses for him. She 
not only acts and speaks with reference to his 
standards, but she seems actually to share them. 
That which pains him pains her; that which glad- 
dens him gladdens her. And there is no service 
she can render him that is either beneath her 
or too trifling to be worth doing. When any 
childish trouble distresses him, all her powers of 
sympathy and comfort are alive for his sake. ‘‘ As 
one whom his mother comforteth, so will I com- 
fort thee.’’ The mother’s loving patience is the 
human picture of what God feels for his children, 
and there is nothing that costs us weary days or 
sleepless nights which we need fear to bring to 
him. 


Fad 


Kindness as a Force in the World 


oer the unappreciated and unpraised vir- 

tues—one might almost say among the de- 
spised virtues—stands kindness. Like meekness 
and humility, it is thought to be rather negative 
and weak. With what a different tone men say, 
‘He is a kind man,’’ from ‘‘ He is a brave 
man’’ or ‘‘He is a noble man.’’ A certain 
quality of effeminacy is thought to attach to simple 
kindness. Men may be kind who lack the cour- 
age to assert themselves, or the grit and strength 
to push themselves to the front. To say that one 
is kind is like saying apologetically, ‘‘Oh! he is 
very good, but ’’— 

Yet kindness is one of the most comprehensive 
as well as one of the most Christlike of the Chris- 
tian virtues. And the Christian virtues have a 
type of their own, quite distinct, for example, from 
the Greek and Roman virtues. ‘‘ Virtue ’’ itself 
is a Latin word, and means manliness. It is, 
accordingly, very significant that in the Latin 
tongue it came to signify courage, meaning that 
this the manliest of all qualities. Valor and forti- 
tude must be foremost in a race distinctively war- 
like, destined to subdue the known world. 

Nothing more clearly shows that Jesus’ ideal 
was to subdue by winning love, and not by force 
of arms, than his transforming physical courage 
into moral. Bravery is not wanting in Chris- 
tianity, as often asserted. Let the ‘‘ noble army 
of martyrs’’ bear witness. Nor is it a lost art, 
as the events of the last six or eight months in 
China amply demonstrate. | Physical courage 
never shone more brightly than among the mis- 
sionaries and native Christians, both in Pekin dur- 
ing the siege and wherever the savage Boxers 
wreaked their vengeance upon foreigners. 

But this courage antedated Christianity, and 
prevails far beyond its bounds. Christianity 
evinces its superiority in actually enhancing it, 
while bringing to the front virtues commonly 
thought to be incompatible with it. For the dis- 





tinctively Christian virtues are humility, meekness, 
self-control, and toward others, comprehensively, 
kindness, 

Nor is it as a quiet, unaggressive virtue only 
that kindness shines in the Christian system of 
ethics. ‘‘ Kindness of heart,’’ we say, and some- 
times ‘‘ kindness of manners.’’ But Christ was 
a pioneer in setting forth kindness as an active 
virtue, as the most direct and powerful means of 
elevating and redeeming men. And he taught 
this more in conduct than in words. All his 
‘*signs’’ of healing, for example, were deeds of 
kindness. The blind saw, the lame walked, lep- 
ers were cleansed, the demonized were reclaimed, 
at his word or touch. The proverb that was cur- 
rent about him in the apostolic age, ‘‘ He went 
about doing good,’’ may be paraphrased to read, 
‘* He was always kind.’’ 

Nor were his'words less explicit. In his fore- 
cast of the final disclosure of human character, 
and the consequent adjustment of destinies, all 
turns upon the habitual kindness or unkindness 
of men. The Good Samaritan, who has inspired 
most modern charities, was just a typically kind 
man. ~ Paul had the spirit of his Master when he 
gave, as the comprehensive Christian ethic, 
** Overcome evil with good.’’ 

Whoever, therefore, looks disparagingly upon 
kindness, or speaks of it slightingly, has not found 
the fundamental Christian virtue. Whoever re- 
gards it as rather good, but yet somewhat weak 
and negative, has never apprehended the Christ, 
nor come into sympathy with his spirit. 

Yet how few cultivate kindness as compared with 
those who are actively cultivating the more robust 
and spectacular virtues. But it must be culti- 
vated. Some natures furnish a more congenial 
soil for it than do others, but everywhere it must 
be fostered. Kindness of speech means incessant 
watch over the tongue,—James’s pet abhorrence. 
Kindness of manner means eternal vigilance 
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against <elfishness. Kindness of thought means 
unrelenting resistance to jealousy, envy, pride, 
and vanity. Kindness of heart means acceptance 
from Christ of the divine grace which only can 
make any human heart genuinely kind toward all 
men. 

And who can ever measure the beneficence of 
kindness, the happiness and brightness that it 
brings into human life? It alone can be the basis 
of enduring friendship. We admire the brilliant 





Why Should Christ 
Still Intercede for Us? 


Truths that have been long perplexing to us may 
be a means of our comfort, if only we see them in the 
light of God's truth. A reader in Canada gives thanks 
for the light that has been a means of help to him at 
one point, and he asks for similar help at another 
point. He writes: 


I have been much helped for upwards of thirty years by your 
editorials, and especially by a recent one entitled, ‘‘ Not a 
Duty to Work Out One's Salvation,’’ and the further com- 
ments on it in Notes on Open Letters. I always believed in 
the finished work of Christ, but that passage, ‘‘ Work out your 
own salvation,"’ etc., made me feel that there was still some- 
thing for me to do. This seemed inconsistent, but it troubled 
me. Now your editorial has cleared it all up. 


There is another matter that has troubled me, and I can get . 


little help from the commentators, which you may consider of 
sufficient general interest to explain some time in Notes on 
Open Letters. In Hebrews 7 : 25 are the words, ‘' Seeing he 


ever liveth to make intercession for them ;"" also Romans 
8 : 34, ‘Who is at the right hand of God, who also maketh 
intercession for us."" In a recent sermon this was explained 


that Christ is ever pleading with God for saved souls or Chris- 
tians, and I think this is the generally accepted view. Now, if 
the debt is all paid, our sins made whiter than snow, and 
God, who is love, accepts us so gladly through Jesus Christ, 
why is it that Christ should be ever pleading for us? If you 
can throw more light on this subject, it will be much ap- 
preciated, 


Does it seem strange that Christ, who so loved us 
that he gave himself to die for us, should still so love 
us as to be securing added blessings for us continu- 
ally? Can any of us think that, because we are for- 
given, we are, while still in the flesh, beyond all 
danger or need ? We—those of us who are forgiven 
sinners, and who are restful believers—are specifi- 
cally told that ‘‘ our wrestling is [not merely was, but 
is| not against flesh and blood, but against the prin- 
cipalities, against the powers, against the world- 
rulers of this darkness, against the spiritual hosts of 
wickedness in the heavenly places." How should 
we feel, with the knowledge of such opposings to be 
met, if we could not be sure of Christ's sympathy and 
help and intercession at all times? Because Christ 
has secured forgiveness to us, we are not beyond the 
need of his constant sympathy and help and interces- 
sion. ‘Intercession *' does not necessarily mean to 
plead sor forgiveness for another, or to plead for the 
remitting of another's debt ; but it does mean the 
speaking Or acting for another who is in need, and 
even the redeemed are in need in all the time of pro- 
bation, ‘however long that time may be. The Editor 
of The Sunday School Times does not hesitate to say 
that he would not dare to close his eyes in sleep at 
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man, envy the rich man, emulate the successful 
man, but, if they lack kindness; ‘ve@ can. never 
love them. It is the kind neighbor to whom we 
turn in sorrow or trouble, on whom we lean in 
sickness, who can soothe our fears and melt our 
hard heart. If we want to be most useful in the 
world, and spread most happiness, we must be 
kind. And though we can never he rich or 
learned or famous, we can, if we will, be always 
kind. 


night, or to live on in daytime, with the many spiritual 
foes that are about him, if he could not feel that his 
Saviour is ever near, guarding him and ready to inter- 
cede for him, and to do what needs to be done in his 
behalf. But we who trust Jesus Christ as our Saviour 
can rest confidently day and night, ‘‘ seeing he ever 
liveth to make intercession’ for us. Of course, we 
are unable to understand, in our present life, all about 
the spiritual dangers that surround us beyond our 
knowledge or thought ; but we can know that Jesus 
Christ understands them, and that he, our Saviour, 
is ever our intercessor, therefore we need not fear. 
The fact that he is our Saviour,assures to us that he 
is ever our intercessor. 


XK 


Who Are Gainers by Good 
Book Reviews ? 


Who are chiefly advantaged by book reviews and 
book notices in the columns of a widely read and 
influential religious paper? This is a question often 
thought of, and sometimes asked, by the more intelli- 
gent readers. It was in the mind of a valued and 
prominent reader of Pennsylvania, when he wrote : 

I desire to assuré you of my appreciation of The Sunday 
School Times, including Notes on Open Letters. I am igno- 
rant of the custom concerning book reviews published in 
various papers, and write to ask, Are the reviews, as they ap- 
pear in The Sunday School Times, prepared and paid for by 
the publishers? If not, are they in any way biased or preju- 
diced in favor of the publishers through an obligation to the 
latter on the part of the paper, or are the book reviews in The 
Sunday School Times and similar papers frank expressions of 
the editorial judgment as to the merit of the books? If such 
be the case, it would appear that the publishers enjoy an enor- 
mous amount of free advertising. 

Publishers are accustomed to send copies of their 
new books to newspapers and magazines, expecting to 
have these mentioned in the pages of the periodical. 
Yet there is no obligation on the part of the periodical 
to speak in approval of any of these books unless the 
work is every way worthy of it’ In the case of The 
Sunday School Times, the mere announcement of 
the new book as received by the editors is counted 
by the book publisher as compensation for its sending. 
Further comments on the books are in ‘‘ frank expres- 
sion of the editorial judgment as to the merit of the 
books,’ and may indeed be wholly in censure or 
condemnation of the work. Every book review in 
these pages is prepared editorially in order that the 
readers of The Sunday School Times, near or afar, 
may be guided in their honest estimate of the work 
noticed. So far from these reviews being paid for by 
the book publishers, this review department of the 
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paper is one of its most expensive departments to its 
proprietors. Of course, it is true that incidentally it 
furnishes ‘*an enormous amount of free advertising "’ 
to the book publishers, but the editors are influenced 
entirely by a desire to benefit the readers of these 
pages. Intelligent book publishers, however, learn 
that the paid advertising of their best books is most 
remunerative in those periodicals which give impartial 
and intelligent reviews of new books for the guidance 
of their readers. 


Kx 


Is It Best to Send the Boys 
Away from Home to Play Cards? 

There are many amusements that are harmless 
and even commendable, On the other hand, there 
are amusements that are clearly evil in their tendency 
and results. Yet again there are amusements and 


, practices that, while not actually wrong in themselves, 


are undesirable because of the influence and conse 
quences connected with them. The Editor of The 
Sunday School Times has written, and F. H. Revell 
& Co. has published, a little volume on this general 
subject, entitled, ‘‘ Border Lines in the Field of Doubt- 
ful Practices." An anxious mother in one of the 
Central States writes for personal counsel in the field 
considered in that book. This is the way she states 
her case ° 


I have been exceedingly interested in the perusal of — Bor- 
der Lines in the Field of Doubtful Practices, and wishrall the 
young people in the land could be induced to read and profit 
thereby, but I am not a young person, but the mother of 
three young men, who, until they became men, did not 
indulge in dancing, card-playing, or smoking, because cf my 
opposition. But now they seem to think they are capable of 
forming their own opinions, and still, because of my not ap- 
proving of it, they do not offer to ask their friends to play cards 
in our home. but play in other homes. ‘The first game played 
by any of them was in the home of a good Presbyterian family. 
My son went to call, said he had to accept their invitation to 
play or break up the game, did the former, and so it has gone 
on. Now all three claim that they do not feel they are doing 
any wrong by it, as they only play for amusement. What 
would you advise me to do ?-—still to hold out, and not con- 
sent to their playing at home? One dear old lady, who just 
left us, a few days ago, for her heavenly home, told me, a 
year or two ago, that she used to feel just as I do about it, but 
she said, ‘‘ Now I feel differently, and play with my grand- 
children.'’ Others have advised me to hold to my old opinion. 
I do dislike to have my boys go from home to spend their even- 
ings, but if I knew this was what my Saviour would -have me 
do, I would not ‘hesitate. My boys are my all. I have had 
the full responsibility of their training, for their father was 
taken to a better home when my youngest was only one year 
old. They are my only support, and are good boys, but on 
the amusement question we differ. I know of so many good 
Christian people,.mothers, who play with their children, that I 
am sorely puzzled. I have prayed over the matter. Some- 
times one way looks best, then the other. Pray that | may be 
directed in the right way. 


That good mother has apparently acted wisely in her 
course with reference to her boys thus far. Her 
neighbors have not been as wise. Her boys have not 
been under as good influence away from their home 
as at their home, and they show the results of this. 
There would probably be no gain in refusing to allow 
her sons to play cards in her house, under wise restric- 
tions, while permitting them to go out and play else- 
where, as she now has to. If she made it clear to her 
sons that her views have undergone no change with 
reference to card-playing, but that she prefers to have 
them in her home, even when they are playing cards 
with their friends, she might retain her best influence 
over them as to their amusements, and as to all things 
else. Meantime she should pray constantly, in faith, 
for their welfare and guidance, and should seek to 
quietly influence them to a better way. Of course, if 
the amusement in question were one wrong in itself, 
that mother would not be justified in making con- 
cessions with reference to it; but as the amusement is 
one to be objected to mainly on account of its tendency 
and influence, she should do that which enables her to 
continue her best influence for good over her boys. 
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Matt. 26 : 36-46. 


(Read John 17: 1 to 18: 1. 


Lesson 8. February 24. Jesus in Gethsemane 





Compare Luke 22 : 39-46.) Memory verses: 39-4! 


Golden Text: Not my will, but thine, be done.—Luke 22 : 42 


COMMON VERSION 


place called Geth-sém’a-ne, and saith unto 
the disciples, Sit ye here, while I go and pray 
yonder. 

37 And he took with him Peter and the two 
sons Of Zéb’e-dee, and began to be sorrowful 
and very heavy. 38 

38 Then saith he unto them, “My soul is ex- 
ceeding sorrowful, even unto death : tarry ye 


37 and pray. 


And he went a little further, and fell on 
his face, and prayed, saying, O my Father, if 
it be possible, let this cup pass from me: 
nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou w/t. 


findeth them asleep, and saith unto Peter, 
What, could ye not watch with me one hour ? 

41 Watch and pray, that ye enter notinto 4 
temptation : the spirit indeed 7s willing, but 
the flesh is weak. 


Lesson Calendar 
First Quarter, 1901 


x. January 6.—Jesus Anointed at Bethany ..... Matt. 26 : 6-16 
2. January 13.—The Triumphal Entry. ....... Matt, 21 : 1-17 
3. January 20.—Greeks Seeking Jesus... ..... John 12 : 20-33 
4. January 27.—Christ Silences the Pharisees . Matt. 22 : 34-46 
5. February 3. - Parable of the Ten Virgins ... . Matt. 25: 1-13 
6. February 10.—Parable of the Talents... .... Matt. 25 : 14-30 
7. Webruary 17.—The Lord’s Supper ........ Matt. 26 : 17-30 
8. February 24.—Jesus in Gethsemane. . Matt. 26 : 36-46 
9: March 3.—Jesus Betrayed ............ John 18 ; 1-14 


ro. March ro.—Jesus and Caiaphas .. . . Matt. 26 : 57-68 
11. March 17.—Jesus and Pilate ‘ . « » Luke 23 : 13-26 
12. March 24.—Jesus Crucified and Buried - Luke 23 : 35-53 


13. March 31.—Review. 


International Home Readings 


MON.— Matt. 26 : 31-46. Jesus in Gethsemane. 
“‘lurs.—Luke 9 : 28-36. Prayer and glofy. 
WeED.-—Mark 14 : 32-42. The Man of Sorrows. 
THURS.—Heb. 5 : 1-9. Prayer and tears. 
FRI.—Heb. 2: 10-18. Perfect through sufferings. 
Sat.—Heb. to: 1-10. The will of God. 
SuN.—Luke 22 : 39-46. Christ's agony. 


{tT hese Home Keadings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association.) 


The Lesson Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


Our Example in Prayer 

§.. Prayer in Sorrow: 

Sit ye here, while 1 go yonder and pray (36-38). 
In my distress I called upon the Lord ( Psa, 18 : 6). 
Casting all your anxiety upon him (1 Pet. 5: 7). 
2. Solitary Prayer: 

He went forward a little (39). 
Enter into thine inner chamber ( Matt. 6 : 6). 
He went up into the mountain apart (Matt. 14 : 23). 
3- Humble Prayer : 

Fell on his face and. prayed (39). 
Draw nigh to God. Humble yourselves BY as. 4:8, to). 
Hath he respect unto the lowly (Psa. 138 : 

4- Definite Prayer : 

Let this cup pass away from me (39). 
Concerning this thing I besought the Lord (2 Cor. 12 : 8). 
In every thing by prayer and supplication (Phil. 4 : 6). 
5. Pitial Prayer : 

Omy Father, if it be possible (39). 
When ye pray; say, Father (Luke 11 : 2). 
Spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father (Rom. 8 : ag). 

6. Persevering Prayer: 

A third time, saying again the same words (44). 
Always to pray, and not to faint (Luke 18: 1 


Praying at all seasons. . . in all perseverance ri Eph. 6 ;: 18). 
7. Submissive Prayer : 
O my Father, . . . thy. will be done (42). 


I-am come... not to do mine own will Yehn 6 : 38). 


A Son, yet learned obedience (Heb. < : 8 


REVISED VERSION 


€ Then cometh Jesus with them untoa 36 Then cometh Jesus with them unto 'a 
place. called Gethsemane, and saith unto 
his disciples, Sit ye here, while I go yonder 
And he took with him Peter 
and the two sons of Zebedee, and began to 
be sorrowful and sore troubled. Then , 
saith he unto them, My soul is exceeding ons 
sorrowful, even unto death : abide ye here, 
here, and watch with me. 39 and watch with me. And he went forward 
a little, and fell on his face, and prayed, words. 
saying, O my Father, if it be possible, let 
this cup pass away from me : nevertheless, 


cometh unto the disciples, and findeth them 
sleeping, and saith unto Peter, What, could 
ye not watch with me one hour? * Watch 
and pray, that ye enter not into temptation : 

the spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is 


thy will be done. 


hand that doth betray me. 


% * % * 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
Of the American New Testament Revision Committee 


Spe vagy cee EVENTS. — Matthew and Mark nar- 

rate the prediction of Peter's denial after the de- 
parture to the Mount of Olives, but Luke and John 
connect with events in the upper room. It may have 
been repeated. Some think that John 15-17 should 
be placed after the departure (comp. John 14 : 31, 
‘* Arise, let us go hence'’), but the entire discourse 
was probably uttered in the privacy of the upper 
room. 

PLACE. —Gethsemane, a garden at the foot of the 
western slope of the Mount of Olives, across the brook 
Kidron. The traditional site is about half a mile 
from the eastern gate of the city, but Dr. Thomson 
and others favor a more secluded spot, a little north. 
east of the traditional locality. 

Time. —On the late evening of Thursday. Accord- 
ing to Jewish reckoning, the 15th of Nisan had be- 
gun. According to our reckoning, from midnight 
to midnight, the date was still April 6, year of Rome 
783; that is, A.D. 30. 

PARALLEL PAssAGEs.— Mark 14: 32-42 ; Luke 22: 
39-46 ; compare John 18:1 


Critical Notes 

Verse 36.—A place : Greek, ‘‘ an enclosed p.ece of 
ground ;"’ John, ‘‘a garden,”’ probably the olive 
plantation included in the “‘place."’ Such suburban 
**places’’ usually belonged to wealthy inhabitants of 
Jerusalem.— Gethsemane : Meaning “ oil-press."’ 
His disciples ; ‘* His’’ is slightly better attested here. 
— Yonder ; The best authorities join this with «‘go."’ 

Verse 37.— Zook with him: Farther back in the 
garden. —Sorrow/ful and sore troubled : Mark, ‘‘ greatly 
amazed, and sore troubled.’’ The latter term sug- 
gests a feeling of desolation. 

Verse 38.—-My soul: ‘‘Soul,’’ not ‘spirit ;"’ the 
former usually points to the immaterial part of man's 
nature in its earthward relations. The term is ap- 
propriate here, since the sorrow was human, and also 
mental in its origin. — Watch with me: The closing 
phrase is peculiar to Matthew. 

Verse 39. — Went forward a little : More exact than 
‘+went a. little further.""—Fel/ om his face : Mark, 
‘*fell-on the ground,"’ the tense there implying re- 
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42 He went away again the second time, 42 weak. Again a second time he went away 
and prayed, saying, O my Father, if this cup 
may not pass away from me, except I drink it, 


43 And he came and found them asleep 
: for their eyes were heavy. 

44 And he left them, and went away again, 
and prayed the third time, saying the same 


45. Then cometh he to his disciples, and 
saith unto them, Sleep on now, and take your 
40 And he cometh unto the disciples, and 4° not as I will, but as thou wilt. And he rest : behold, the hour is at hand, and the Son 
of man is betrayed into the hands of sinners. 

46 Rise, let us be going : behold, he is at 


REVISED VERSION 


and prayed, saying, O my Father, if this 
cannot pass away, except I drink it, thy 
43 will be done. And he came again and 
found them sleeping, for their eyes were 
44 heavy. And he left them again, and went 
away, and prayed a third time, saying again 
45 the same words. Then cometh he to the 
disciples, and saith unto them, Sleep on 
now, and take your rest : behold, the hour 
is at hand, and the Son of man is betrayed 
46 unto the hands of sinners. Arise, let us be 
going: behold, he is at hand that betray- 
eth me. 


1 Gr. an enclosed piece of ground. *Or, Watch ye, and pray that ye enter not 


peated action.— Not as J will, but as thou wilt; «1"" 
and ‘‘thou’’ are emphasized in the Greek. Compare 
here Luke 22 : 43, 44. 

Verse 40.—Sleeping : More literal than ‘‘asleep."’ 
—Could ye not: The verb means ‘‘to have strength."’ 

Verse 41.— Watch and pray: The marginal ren- 
dering, ‘‘ Watch ye, and pray,’’ connects what follows 
with the verb ‘‘ pray,” not with ‘‘ watch.'*— 7he spirtt 

. the flesh: Not exactly equivalent to soul and body, 
but suggesting a moral contrast, which afterwards be- 
came the prevalent New Testament sense. 

Verse 42.—Again a second time: Properly placed 
first.— 7his: Most older authorities omit ‘‘cup."’ 
The tone of this second prayer is more resigned. 

Verse 43.—He came again: The best authorities 
join ‘‘again’’ with ‘‘came.’’ 

Verse 44.—Left them again: So the best authori- 
ties, most of which also read saying again. 

Verse 45.—TZhe disciples: ‘*His"’ is not suf- 
ficiently attested here. —S/eep on now, and take your 
rest: Or, ‘*Do ye sleep on then, and take your 
rest?’’ The former rendering suggests an interval 
between this saying and what follows. In Mark * it 
is enough’’ occurs, probably indicating the end of 
the permitted sleep. The interrogative form implies 
surprise, and allows a direct connection with what 
follows. —/s betrayed: Or, ‘‘delivered up ;"' 
a bad sense.— /nto the hands of sinners : 
the deeper significance of this betrayal. 

Verse 46.—Arise, let us be going : The tone is that 
ef anxiety and haste,—anxiety to join and protect the 
rest of the disciples, haste to have the treachery over. 
—Behold, he is at hand : The same verb as in verse 
45. The multitude led by Judas may have been in 
sight ; see verse 47. 


here in 
Suggesting 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 
Robert College, Constantinople 


a PLACE CaLtep GETHSEMANE.'’—Very com- 


monly, in the outskirts of Oriental towns, are 
found groves and orchards to which the term “ gar- 
den’’ is applied, and which, although enclosed and 
fully recognized as private property, are yet entered 
freely by the townspeople without trespass, and their 
cool shade enjoyed as a pleasant retreat for quiet 
meditation or friendly conversation. 
Gethsemane seems to have beem such a place. ° It 
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was probably an olive-orchard, with some kind of a 
building having a press for the extraction of the oil 
from the olives. Hence the name ‘‘ Gethsemane’ 
(‘' oil-press'') was applied to the whole ‘‘ garden,’’— 
a plot of considerable extent. Although a place of 
popular resort, it was never, so far as we know, used 
for festive purposes. All the associations connected 
with it in the traditions of the past are of the most 
somber kind. 

‘‘Ler THIs Cup Pass AWAY FROM ME.'’—lIn the 
languages of the East, the terms ‘‘eating’’ and 
*« drinking '’ are used metaphorically in a much wider 
range of signification than in our Western speech. 
For example, men who have been beaten with clubs 
are commonly said to have eaten war or ‘‘ eaten 
stick,’ while in a higher or more dignified style of 


al 
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speech, one who has been called to undergo bereave- 
‘ment and experience great grief is said ¢q drink sor- 
row ; he is drinking a cup of bitterness. In like 
manner, the dervish mystics speak of one of their 
companions, who may be in a state of ecstatic semi- 
unconsciousness, that he is drinking a cup of delight, 
and ought not to be aroused from it. 

In the Psalms we have the word ‘‘ cup" frequently 
used as representing the lot or condition in life, as in 
the Twenty-third Psalm, ‘‘My cup runneth 6ver."’ 
So also in the prophetic writings we read of the cup of 
God's wrath and fiery indignation, as well as the cup 
of salvation, the cup of blessing, and the cup of con- 
solation. The common Oriental phrase, ‘‘ taste of 
death,'’ is probably from the use of the cup as a 
symbol of death. 


— 


** Strong Crying and Tears’’ 


By Alexander 


McLaren, D.D. 


Manchester, England 


“ UT off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the 
place whereon thou standest is holy ground."’ 
To think of Gethsemane coldly, or to make the inef- 
fable agony there faced and overcome a subject for 
mere intellectual analysis, is sin. Jesus left the bulk 
of the disciples on the outskirts of the ‘‘ place,’ for 
they were unfit to see more closely what followed. 
But now we can all hear and see the whole tragedy 
and mystery, and it much concerns us to see it aright. 
1. The first point to look at with reverent spirit is 
the exceeding sorrow which wrapped Jesus about. 
While he left the eight apostles behind, because of 
their defective spiritual susceptibility, and because of 
his instinctive desire for greater 
seclusion ‘‘ yonder,'’ where, in 


ferent this scene and this prayer! But we shall lose 
the chief appeal which Gethsemane makes to us if we 
suppose that all Christ's agitation and distress were 
caused simply by the prospect of death. Surely, if 
that were so, many of his followers, who have died 
for him with a triumph and calmness drawn from him, 
have fronted the last enemy more nobly than their 
Master did ! 

Jesus’ flesh did shrink from death, as all flesh does ; 
but ‘‘this cup’’ had far bitterer ingredients than that, 
and the recognition of these is needful in order to 
vindicate Gethsemane from the suspicion of ignoble 
terror, as well as in order to move us to grateful love 





the deeper recesses of the olive 
grounds, the moonlight flick- 
ered through the leaves, he 
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swiftly as we can read it in Matthew. No doubt, 
Jesus kept beside the three for a time, till a wave of 
more than ordinary weight broke over him, and he felt 
that he could find relief only in prayer. We can see 
him passing into the deeper shade, and yet remaining 
near enough to be seen and heard. ‘The extremity of 
his sorrow impelled him to that attitude of lying 
prone on his face, ; Jesus’ prayer was really all con- 
tained in its first words, ‘‘O my Father,’ for therein 
spoke unbroken filial confidence and communion, as 
well as absolute submission. In a very real sense 
‘*Abba, Father’’ is the sum of all prayer. Jesus’ 
prayer spoke his natural human recoil from his suffer- 
ings, and natural wishes should be expressed in 
prayer, only they must be preceded by the cry 
‘‘ Father,’" and accompanied with ‘‘if it be pos- 
sible."’ Once before Jesus had meditated such a 
prayer, and had put it from him ; now he offers it, 
but immediately modifies it. His ‘‘soul’’ was 
troubled, and the instincts of his pure humanity for a 
moment made his will waver, but for a moment only, 
and even then not so as to form a complete or uncon- 
ditional desire, and at once it steadied itself into per- 
fect submission. By prayer he gained victory, and 
was willing to drain the cup, which thus in the truest 
sense passed from him,—for sorrow accepted is sorrow 
conquered. The disciples apparently heard so far, 
but their sleep shows that some time passed before 
he came to them. The second and third withdrawals 
and prayers appear to indicate recurrences of the agi- 
tation which had for a while been overcome. It was 
again overcome by the same weapon, and at the third 
time was finally subdued. Henceforth with perfect 
submission came perfect peace and majestic superior- 
ity. We can conquer as he did. 

3. The sleeping disciples. Let us not be hard on 
them. They had had exhausting hours before, and it 
was late at night, and they were very sad, and sadness 

is often slumberous. Yet their 
sleep struck cold on Jesus’ 








took the three with him, in in- 
stinctive craving for some hu- 
man sympathy and companion- 
ship. We are probably to 
suppose that he remained in 
their company for some time, 
while the waves and billows 
went over him. 

They saw at least the begin- 
ning of the tempest which swept 
across the usually unruffled sea, 
and we seem to hear the echo 
of their wonder in the strong 
words ‘‘sorrowful and sore 
troubled." But his own in- 
finitely pathetic appeal for the 
solace of their fellowship told 


them more than their sight 
could tell. ‘*My soul is ex- 
ceeding sorrowful.’’ The word 


means, literally, wrapped round 
by sorrow ; and out of that dark 
swathing he stretched his hand, 
the hand that had healed and 





heart, and made him feel his 
loneliness with a sharp, fresh 
pang. Tender, disappointed 








love speaks in his remonstrance, 
which is addressed especially 
to Peter, because he had espe- 
cially boasted of his devotion. 
‘* You spoke but now of dying 
with me, and you cannot watch 
with me.’’ We vow great things, 
and fail in commonplace small 
ones. Even at that hour of his 
own *‘agony’’ Jesus could think 
of his disciples’ needs, and 
could pity and seek to help 
their weakness rather than re- 
buke their imperfect sympathy. 
With what tender forgivingness 
he recognizes their willing spirit, 
which found the flesh too weak 
to answer its demands, and too 
strong in its weakness to let the 


spirit have its way ! | How gra- 





ciously he passes lightly over 
the specific fault, and gives 
prominence to the universal 





soothed so many, as if feeling 

for one palm to grasp. He 

needed and besought sympathy, and even in that 
dread hour these humble friends could have helped 
even him. Apparently he remained by them for a 
space, all the conflict within became yet more intense, 
and he felt the need for the solitude of prayer. But 
even then he parted from them but ‘‘a little,’’ and 
they were witnesses and auditors of his prayer. Once 
before they had been with him as he prayed, and then 
the answer had been—the transfiguration. How dif- 
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as we look. The only right point of view from which 
to look on that ‘‘agony’’ is to see that there «* the 
Lord hath made to meet on him the iniquity of us 
all.’ He was then bearing the world’s sin, there- 
fore, and not because of physical death impending did 
that flood of sorrow pour over him, and that tempest 
shake his calm spirit. 

2. We listen to the threefold prayer. We do injus- 
tice to the scene if we suppose that it all passed as 


lesson drawn from it,—Watch 
and pray! What sublime self- 
forgetfulness, that had leisure 
at that hour to counsel and cheer ! 

On his second return he seems to have let the dis- 
ciples sleep on unroused. The remarkable sayings 
after the third return are less contradictory if wé sup- 
pose that a space of time elapsed between the per. 
mission ‘to ‘‘sleep on now’’ and the call to ‘ arise."’ 
We can imagine him sitting silent beside the sleepers. 
He did not need them now, for the victory was won, 
and his perfect, settled acceptance of the cup made 
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him independent of sympathy. As he sat, the sound 
of the approaching band broke the stillness of the 
night, and the gleam of the torches stained the pure 
moonbeams. It became him to go forth to meet the 
traitor, for he was a willing victim, and must not 
seem to be hiding among the olives. Therefore he 
roused the sleeping three with the summons which is 
a ringing call to battle that will end in victory: 
«Arise, let us be going : behold, he is at hand that 
betrayeth me.”’ 
= 

He who would watch needs to clear his vision in 

orayer. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


MONG tthe things that the angels desired to look 
into, bending like a student over a problem, 
certainly this was the chief. ‘The Son of God in 
tears the wondering angels see.’ We cannot fathom 
the depths of God's supremest effort more than they. 
The many-sided wisdom of God (Eph. 3 : 10) is not 
entirely comprehended by one-sided man. What do 
we know ? 

Gethsemane was connected with man’s salvation. 
Here Christ's soul was made an offering for sin (Isa. 53 : 
10) ; his body, on Calvary. 
Christ coveted it. 
if death were all. 


It was not fear of death ; 
Other men have been more heroic, 
An hour later he had no fear. It 
was some crisis in redemptive development. Some 
say it was fear that physical strength should fail before 
he reached Calvary. He suddenly began to be sor- 
rowful and sore troubled, even exceeding sorrowful 
even unto death. Satan, who had left him for a sea- 
son (Luke 4 : 13), returns in great wrath. Besides, he 
was some way connected representatively with human 
sin. I have seen a father in agony, that seemed 
about to be deadly, for his son's sin. 

He sought human sympathy again and again, but 
the disciples were asleep,—made so by the power of 
the tempter. 

He sought help from God, saying the same words 
prone on his face, immeasurable yearnirfg, but per- 
fectly submissive. 

Then the help came, —to his body, the strengthen- 
ing angel ; to his soul, the voice and presence of God. 
Now he is strong to go from the garden, ready to meet 
the betrayer and the inevitable hour. 

In our Gethsemanes, if the use of the word be not 
sacrilegious, we may miss human sympathy, but shall 
surely find God's if we pray humbly, submissively, 
unceasingly. The reception into glory is not far off. 


oe 
The Lesson in Every-Day Life 


By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


IT ye here, while I go yonder and pray (v. 36). 
Whatever the skeptical may say, Jesus yielded 
to a natural instinct when he turned to God in prayer. 
It is as much of a natural impulse to do this as for 
the child to turn to the breast of the mother, the bird 
to escape from the hawk into the shelter of the forest, 
the deer to flee to the spring when thirsty, or the ani- 
mal struck by the poisonous fangs of a serpent to seek 
for some soothing and curative weed. Whenever you 
lose this impulse to go to God for help, you have 
crushed out a divinely natural instinct. 
Began to be sorrowful and sore troubled (v. 37). Vf 
[ thought that I were the only man who had met with 
disappointment and loss in the whole wide world, | 
should be crushed, for I should feel that there was 
some personal aversion to mie in fature. ‘But, real- 
izing that trouble and sorrow are everywhere, that 
the best and noblest as well as the basest and mean- 
est receive a portion, it is low and centemptible in me 
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to complain. If such men as Moses, Elijah, David, 
Jesus, Paul, Savonarola, and Lincoln were obliged to 
suffer, we ought to feel ashamed at lifting our voices 
in even a momentary complaint. We ought to be 
ashamed to escape ! 

Abide ye here, and watch with me (v: 38). The 
best and noblest of our race have felt the need of hu- 
man sympathy and help. A few weeks ago, one of 
the most self-contained women whom I have ever 
known sent for a neighbor, and said to her : ‘‘I have 
asked you to come to me in the most critical hour of 
my life. 1 am about to endure a surgical operation, 
and | need a friend. To be with me through this 
trial will be hard for you, but I must have a human 
arm to lean upon.’’ If you appreciated the full 
meaning of such experiences, you would try to live so 
that it would be a pleasure (although a sad one) for 
your friends to watch with you when you had to en- 
dure them. I have seen men die upon the frontier 
who have shaken off the old associations of life and 
rushed out like solitary planets into the darkness of 
the night. I have seen them lying upon death's bed 
attended only by strangers. I have seen the awful 
soul hunger in their eyes. It was that same hunger, 
the same sense of solitude and loneliness, which 
prompted Jesus to turn for comfort to his dearest 
friends. Happy the man who has one such friend ! 

Not as I will, but as thou wilt (v. 39). It is the 
recognition of a ‘‘ personal will’’ in the affairs of the 
universe that makes it possible, and even easy, to 
submit to limitations. If the obstacles to human 
progress and human happiness were all impersonal 
and unvolitional, life would seem too terrible and un- 
endurable. But to those of us who believe that gravity 
is ‘‘will,"’ that chemical affinity is ‘‘will,’’ that 
‘«will’’ pervades sickness and death, there is hope. 

Watch and pray, that ye enter not into tempta- 
tion (v. 41). Not pray to live without any tempta- 
tion, but only not to enter into it unnecessarily. We 
do not need to hunt for temptation. The athlete 
who trains for a boat race must invent tests for his 
strength. The ordinary affairs of life will not test 
that strength enough. It is not so in the moral or 
spiritual world. There will be trial and temptations 
enough to call out all your powers, and if you rush 
into dangerous places, where even angels fear to tread, 
you may be well assured that you will fall. Strength 
and help enough are vouchsafed to us for daily need, 
but not enough to make it safe for us to hang around 
the doors of saloons and other places where our virtue 
will be put to an unnecessary strain. 


% 


When the church sleeps, it usually wakes to some 
great shame and sorrow. 
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The Lesson Conversation 
By Amos R. Wells 


HAT is the greatest act that man ever performs? 
(True prayer.) What are some of Christ's in- 
(The Lord's Prayer. In 
Many others.) In spite 
of all those wise teachings, to-day's lesson is Christ's 
greatest sermon on prayer. 

Let us get a view of the event. Ned, please repre- 
sent Matthew, and open your Bible to his account. 
Philip, you may be Mark ; and Chauncey, Luke ; and 
Arthur, John. Read verse 36, Ned. What addi- 
tional fact does any one else find? (Arthur: ‘‘ John 
says that Christ and his disciples were in the habit of 
going to Gethsemane.'' In the same way bring out 
the other points of difference in the accounts ; namely, 
‘‘a stone's cast,’’ ‘‘fell on his face—fell on the 
ground—kneeled down,’’ ‘‘if it be possible—if thou 
be willing,’ ‘‘ this cup—the hour,’’ 
to answer,"' ‘‘ sleeping for sorrow,'’ 


structions about prayer? 


secret. Whatsoever ye ask. 


‘* knew not what 
‘jt is enough 
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‘« great, drops of blood,’ ‘‘an angel strengthening 
him.’’) How do these minor discrepancies and ad- 
ditions really confirm the accounts ? 
would have been made to agree.) 

Watching with Jesus! Why did the three dis- 
ciples fail so badly ? (Grief. Weariness. Failure to 
understand the situation.) But Christ has watching 
for us to do ; namely ? How alone can we watch 
well? (‘* Watch—and pray.’’) 

I said that this event is a sermon on prayer. See 
what element you can find in Christ's prayer that 
must be in all true prayer, (Definiteness. Sin- 
cerity. Earnestness. Persistency. Trust. Resignation 
to God's will.) How was Christ's prayer answered? 
(The angelic ministration. The communion with 
God. The triumphs of the cross.) What things 
hinder our praying true prayer? (Sin. Sloth.  Ig- 
norance. Indifference. Selfishness.) And how can 
we gain this magnificent power of prayer? (Get 
deeply interested in doing Christ's will ; our weak- 
ness will drive us to prayer.) And the rewards ? 


(False accounts 
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It is not easy to walk into temptation while you are 
kneeling in prayer. 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


HERE did Jesus go after the Lord’s Supper? 
Where was this garden? Whom did the Lord 

take with him to the garden? When once in the 
garden, whom did he take farther into its recesses? 
How did he tell the three that he felt? What did the 
Master then do? (Fell on his face.) Then what did 


he do? What were the words that he used in 
prayer? In the meantime, what did the disciples 
do? How many times did Jesus pray the same 


prayer? How did God answer the prayer of our 
Lord? (By sending an angel to strengthen him.) 
Now ask the class whether Jesus suffered so on 
account of hisown sin. No; he never sinned him- 
self. Then why did he suffer as he did ? 
account of our sins. Now put on the board the word 
Sin. Yes, it was because sin came into the world 
that Jesus came to suffer for it. Put down the word 
Suffering. Our lesson says that Jesus was very sor- 
rowful at this time. , Why was it that he was so full 
of sorrow? On account of our sins. 
the word Sorrow. 
ing of Jesus do any good for us? 


It was on 


Now put down 
Well, did the sorrow and suffer- 
Yes, much. If we 
repent of our sins, God will pardon them for the sake of 
what Jesus suffered for us. So we may have salvation 
through his suffering and death, if we wish it. Now 
put down the word Salvation. In order that we may 
have a clear idea of all this, we will add a few words 
to what is on the board. Now add, as on the board, 
the words, My, His, My. Thus you have the truth 
that my sins caused his suffering and his sorrow, by 
means of which I may gain my salvation. 














MY 1N 
UFFERING 
HIS ORROW 
MY ALVATION 
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Suggested Hymns and Psalms 
(References in parentheses are to “ Bible Songs '’) 


** Go to dark Gethsemane.”’ Psalm 25 : 15-22. 


** Tis midnight ; and on Olive's brow.” (34:1, 2.) 
* Christian ! dost thou see them ?"’ Psalm 19 = 3-5. 

"Sun of my soul, thou Saviour dear.” (14: 1-6.) 
- , Psalm 69 : 6-13. 

I love to steal awhile away from every ties 4 ) 

’ a | 

cumbering care. Psalm 102 < 1-10, 

** Sweet hour of prayer.”’ (143 ; 1-6.) 
** Jesus, my Saviour, look on me."' Psalm 86 : 1-7. 


“Olethim, whose sorrow no relief can find." (117 : Ts.) 
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For the Primary Teacher 


PREPARED BY 


George H. Archibald, Montreal, Canada 
IN CONSULTATION WITH 
Bertha F. Vella, Massachusetts Alice Jacobs, Illinois 
Annie S. Hartow, Pennsylvania Minnie Allen, Alabama 
Mrs. G. H. Archibald, Canada Lucy G. Stock, Mass. 
Clementine 8. Lucas, New Brunswick, Canada 


1. Topic for the Quarter: Jesus: His Friends and 





Enemies. 

i. Lesson Truth: The Heavenly Father Knows 
Best. 

il. Golden Text: Not my will, but thine, be done.—Luke 
22 : 42. 


IV. Results Sought : 
1. Willingness to do God's will. 
2. Confidence that the heavenly Father 
knows best. 
V. Starting-Points : 
1. Review of last lesson. 
2..Do you ever do hard things 
mother thinks it's best ? 
3. Giving up one’s own way in the games, 
etc. 
4. Story of a boy who did what his father 
thought was best for him to do. 


VI. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process 

(Under LV, V, and VIII, various ways of treating the lesson are in- 
dicated. From these, teachers are expected to select such as are best 
adapted to themselves and their classes. Under VI, VII, and IX is 
illustrated one of the many ways of presenting the lesson. These 
nutes are designed to suggest an outline indicating the principal 
steps, but not always elaborating the details.) 
1. PREPARATION FOR THE LESSON STORY. 

Robbie was only a little fellow, but he did like to 
have his own way. He was very fond of his father, 
and his father loved him very much. Sometimes, 
when it was bedtime, he would make excuse and 
loiter about, saying, ‘‘ It's too soon to go to bed. I’m 
not sleepy. Can't I stay up a little longer ?’’. Rob- 
bie’s father knew that it was b st for his boy to go to 
bed early, but Robbie didn’t think so, and wanted 
his own way about it. One night he said, ‘‘I don’t 
want to go to bed."’ But his father said, ‘‘ It is time 
to-go now, and if you want to keep your rosy cheeks 
you must go to bed early."' ‘‘ But I don't want to,’’ 
said Robbie again. 

‘* Very well, then, maybe it is better for you to sit 
up. I don't want to compel you to go, but you know 
we must not always do what we want to, but must do 
what is right and best."' Although Robbie wanted 
his own way, yet he did love his father. He knew 
very well that his father knew better than he did. 
When he had thought a while longer, he said, ‘* But 
I don’t want to go, papa.*' ‘‘ No, my boy, I know 
you don't want to go. I know how much you would 
like to sit up, but remember we cannot always do 
just as we want to. It isn't best even for father al- 
ways to do just as he pleases. However, I am going 
to allow you to decide for yourself. You can stay up 
if you wish to, but I hope you will do what is right 
about it. Speak to God, and he will help you to do 
what is best."’ 

For some time Robbie sat thinking. His father 
left the room for a little while, and still Robbie sat 
quietly where he was until he returned. Then he 
said to his father, ‘* Papa, I am going to bed. _I-know 
it is right, and I want to do what you think is best."’ 
So ‘Robbie went to bed. 

Some time after this Robbie became very ill. He 
was so ill that the doctor was afraid he was going to 
die. . Nurse wanted him. te take some bitter medi- 


because 





cine. ‘I don't want to,’’ was the first thing that 
came into his mind to say. But his father said, ‘It 
is best for you to take it,’’ and Robbie, who was 
learning to do what his father thought best, took the 
medicine, and got well again. 

2. THe Lesson Story. 

Begin the lesson story by a brief review of last 
week's lesson. 

After the last supper, Jesus and his disciples sang a 
hymn, and then went out to a garden near the city. 
Down the stairs, which were on the outside of the 
house, down the hill, and across the little brook 
Kidron, then up the side of the Mount of Olives they 
walked, until they came to the little garden called 
Gethsemane. Gethsemane was not like our gardens, 
but was like an orchard, and had olive-trees growing 
in it. Jesus often went there to pray. Sometimes 
he would spend many hours talking with his heavenly 
Father. This night he was very sorrowful. He had 
much to say to him, and wanted to know what his 
Father thought was best for him to do. 

As they were going into the garden, Jesus said to 
eight of the disciples, ‘‘Sit here and wait, while I go 
and pray yonder.'’ Then he took Peter and James 
and John with him farther into the garden. He felt 
the need of friends with him that night, for he was 
very sad. He wanted to know that they were near, 
so he said to them, ‘‘Stay here and watch.'’ Then 
he went on to a quiet place to pray alone. The rea- 
son that Jesus was so very sorrowful that night was 
because he knew that his enemies were planning to 
put him to death. He knew that, if he wished, he 
could call upon the angels to protect him from his 
enemies, but he was quite willing to give his life for 
us if it was his Father's wish that he should do so. 
It was to find out what his heavenly Father thought 
was best that he went into the quiet place. It was 
not easy for Jesus to be willing to give his life for 
others, but when he learned that his Father thought it 
was right, he said, ‘‘ Not my will, but thine, be done."’ 
And we are going to learn, in the Sundays to come, 
how his enemies took him and put him to death, and 
also how he was raised from the dead on the glad 
Easter morning. We will also learn how glad and 
happy the world has been because Jesus did as his 
Father in heaven thought was best. 

3. THE TRUTH EMPHASIZED. 

Which is better, —to have our own way, or to do as 
our father thinks best? Which is better,—to have 
our own way, or to do as our heavenly Father thinks 
best ? 


Nore.—In preparation for Easter, it will now be 
time to give the scholars seeds or bulbs to plant at 
home. Perhaps some may be planted in the presence 
of the class. These can be kept in the room, and 
referred to from Sunday to Sunday. During the sad 
lessons of the betrayal, trial, and crucifixion of Jesus, 
they will be a continual reminder of the glad and 
happy Easter-time which is coming. 


Vil. Summary of Lesson Steps 


The Heavenly 
Father knows Best. 


The Truth 
Emphasized. 








The Lesso 
Seeey- ™ | Christ in Gethsemane. 


ion 
le Stery of Robbie. 
Story. 


VUl. Pictures for the Children 
Gethsemane, by Hofmann. 
(Fer information as to. where this and other pic- 
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tures may be obtained, see leaflet, which will be fur- 
nished free by the Editor.) 


IX. Blackboard I!lustration 
1. Print the Golden Text on the blackboard befor 
the class assembles. 
2. When the story about Robbie is told, print o: 
the blackboard the words, FATHER KNOWS BEST. 
3. When the story of Jesus in Gethsemane is told 
sketch the picture, and point to the words alread: 








OUR 
HEAVENLY FATHER 
KNOWS BEST 











printed on the blackboard, and suggest, as an expla- 
nation of the Golden Text, that Jesus said, ‘‘ M) 
Father knows best."’ 

4. Before the close of the lesson, print the word. 
OUR HEAVENLY, making the whole read as in the cut. 
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To such a heart tt ts a greater pain to be neglected 
by his friends than to be rejected by his foes. 


oad 


For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


agp ine children cannot be expected to take great 

interest in the deeper meanings of Gethsemane. 
They have not yet been prepared by experience to un- 
derstand the burden of sin or the mental agony of the 
Saviour of men. Print on their minds the picture 
with few clear outlines, and leave it there for future 
service. For this purpose show them : 

1. The Garden as a Place of Resort for Jesus. 
It was secluded, pleasant, cool, shadowed from the 
sun in the morning by the hill, in the afternoon by 
the city wall. It was a favorite place of Jesus (Luke 
22 : 39), where he often slept at night (Luke 21 : 37 
Judas and the other disciples were often with hin 
there (John 18: 2). Tell how Jesus and his followers 
went from the upper room through the silent streets 
of the city, out of the gate, across the brook Kidron, 
and paused under the gray-leaved olive trees at the 
entrance of the garden. The April moon was full. 

2. The Scene in the Garden. Eight disciples are 
stationed at the entrance as a guard. Three are in- 
vited to go farther with Jesus under the trees. He 
stations them as an inner guard. Heasks them to stay 
there and watch (Mark 14 : 34), also to pray for protec- 
tion against temptation (Luke 22: 40). Was he afraid 
that they would fail in their loyalty to him, as Judas 
had? Study Luke 22: 3, 31; Matthew 26: 31, 56. 
He told them of his distress, so great that he felt as 
though he were dying, and asked for their sympathy. 
What caused his sorrow? His mission was, for the 
time, a failure. He was about to be condemned to 
death by thé leaders of his country, which he loved 
intensely , to be betrayed by one of his disciples, de- 
serted by all the others, mocked by the people whom 
he gave himself to save. He, sinless, was crushed 
by the sin of the world. 

Describe his prayer, three times ‘repeated, his com- 
ing thrice to his disciples for sympathy, his finding 
them asleep, his struggle and victory in perfect sub- 
mission to the will of the Father, his calmness facing 
his trial and death. 

3. The Lessons for Us. Leave aside the specula- 
tions which may interest older scholars. We are cer- 
tain that fesys would teach us from his agony in 
Gethsemane (1) The cest of our deliverance from sin. 
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He prayed for Peter, and saved him (Luke 22 : 31, 
32). He surrendered himself in the garden for man- 
kind (Matt. 26:42). He prays for us now (Heb. 
7:25). The knowledge of the cost of our redemp- 
tion ought to keep us from wrong doing (1 Pet. 1 : 19). 
(2.) The way of endurance in suffering. Jesus ‘‘ learned 
ebedience by the things which he suffered."' Some 
ef us, perhaps all, will be called by the will of God to 
give up the dearest wish, to take burdens which it 
seems impossible to bear. See how Christ's disci- 
pline brought him into perfect peace in fellowship 
with God. (3.) The duty of working to save men. 
Even in his sympathy for the weakness of bis sleep- 
ing disciples he summoned them to follow him. 
Show your scholars how brave and loving Jesus was 
to inspire them to want to live like him. 


Suggestive Questions 


[Give out the questions a week in advance, and encourage the chil- 
dren to ask their parents to help them prepare answers.]} 


1. Christ with his Disciples in Gethsemane. 
How often did Jesus go to this’garden? For what 
purpose? What did he ask his disciples to do there? 
Did he expect that the priests and Judas would find 
him there? What did he ask the three disciples to 
do? Why did he ask for their sympathy ? 

"2. Christ with his Father. What did Jesus do 
when he went away by himself? What did he pray 
for? What did he mean by ‘this cup’’? Could 
Jesus have escaped the death on the cross? At what 
cost? How did the Father answer his prayer? 

3- Christ the Conqueror. What was the final 
prayer of Jesus in the garden? Was this an evidence 
that his prayer was answered? Was Jesus tempted 
Did he pray for their 
Does he pray for us 
How did he learn obedience? How may we 
learn obedience ? What would he have us, when we 
have conquered temptation, do for others ? 


as his disciples were tempted ? 
deliverance from temptation ? 
now? 


b 


Prayer seeks rather to understand God's purposes 
than to withstand them. 


oe 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, ‘Ph.D. 
The Struggle at Gethsemane 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Matt. 26 : 30, 36-46); 
Mark 14: 26, 32-42; Luke 22 : 39-46; John 
8 : 1). 
[For each member of the Bible Class.) 

After the intercessory prayer (John 17) of Jesus for 
himself, his associates, and the whole believing world, 
he led the way, according to John 18 : 1, out of the 
city and across the Kidron to a garden, which was a 
customary place of resort for them all. Here is 
located for us a second sacred memory of the passion 
eve. Jesus had finished his solemn leave-taking of 
his intimate companions, and had commended them 
to the care of the Father. Now his thought turned 
to himself and the approaching crisis. 

Our attention centers on three facts, —the experi- 
ence of the Master in his virtual loneliness, the un- 
sympathetic and unheroic part played by the disci- 
ples, and the devilish cleverness of Judas the traitor. 

As the margin of the Revised Version indicates, 
there is considerable manuscript evidence against 
verses 43 and 44 of Luke's account of this episode. 
It follows, as a reasonable probability, that these 
verses were not originally in Luke’s Gospel, but in- 
serted later on. They embody one of the many tra- 
ditions of real value, which have fortunately been 
rescued from oblivion. Bruce has noted that they 
intrude upon Luke’s account, which otherwise ex- 
hibits a distinct reserve. It merely says that Jesus 
went to the accustomed place, warned his companions, 
knelt, uttered a single prayer with a note of faith 
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rather than of weakness in it, and returned to them. 
In contrast, Matthew and Mark set forth, with real- 
istic plainness, the weakness of Jesus in this hour of 
trial. He was appalled by what was before him. 
The struggle is reported in three stages, the intensity 
of it shown by Luke 22 : 44, the source of his sus- 
taining power in Luke 22 : 43, the coriclusive tri- 
umph in Matthew 26 : 45, and, no less clearly, the 
failure of the disciples to be of help. 

I]. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

Bruce in ‘‘ With Open Face" (Scribner's), and in 
the ‘‘ Expositor’s Greek Testament,'’ discusses these 
details with great clearness, yet in support of his 
theory about Luke's Gospel. Gilbert, ‘: Student's 
Life of Jesus'’ (273-278), leaves little to be desired in 
the way of detail. Rhees, ‘‘ Life of Jesus’' (93 196- 
198), is very suggestive. A life of Christ may be 
read concerning it more wisely than a commentary. 


III. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION. 

[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration. 
to members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other 
lesson helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 

1. The Place. (1.) Comparing John 18:1 with 
Matthew 26 : 30, 36, what do we know about Geth- 
semane? [Critical Notes: v. 36. Long: § 2.] (2.) 
Comparing John 18: 2 with Luke 21 : 37, would we 
conclude that Judas would naturally make this place 
his second point of visitation? Why did Jesus go 
thither ? 

2. The Loneliness of the Master. (3.) Did his 
choice of three disciples to retire with him imply a 
feeling of loneliness? [Critical Notes: v. 37. Mc- 
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Laren: 1. Goss: v. 38.] (4.) To what causes may 
we ascribe this sense of virtual isolation ? 

3. His Agony. (§.) What shows that it was real 
and prolonged? (6.) Does the narrative of Matthew 
plus Luke 22 : 44 detract from, or testify to, the cour- 
age and faith of Jesus? (7.) What significance does 
it receive from Hebrews 5 : 7, 8; 12 : 2; 13:13; 
Galatians 3 : 13 ; Philippians 2: 7, 8? 

4. The‘: Cup.’’ (8.) What did Jesus mean by the 
*‘cup,’’ and its ‘‘ passing away’’ ? [Trumbull : page 
$3, last paragraph. } 

5. The Disciples. (9.) Why do we suppose the 
disciples were so free from apprehension ? 

6. ‘‘ The Hour is at Hand.’' (i0.) In what state 
of mind did the Master speak these words ? 
1V. SomE LEADING THOUGHTS. 

[For geoeral discussion under the direction of the leader. } 

The experience of Jesus at this hour transcended 
any earthly feeling. He ran the gamut of agony. 
Thus ‘‘ made perfect through sufferings'’ (for at this 
time, rather than on the cross, was the supreme 
agony), he became able to enter into the sufferings of 
sinful humanity as a redeemer. 

No one can quite apprehend Jesus as a Saviour 
from sin who fails to enter into his experience at 
Gethsemane. 

In his deliberate, 
‘‘cup"’ 


thoughtful acceptance of the 
we see the Master. 


x 


The most helpfully sympathetic are often most in 
need of sympathy. 


al 
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The Rapoet of the Great Ecumenical 


Missionary 


HE committee charged with the responsible task 
of worthily preserving for permanent reference 
the rich harvest of dearly bought experience in mis- 
sion work that made the great Ecumenical Conference 
of last April so memorable, has done its work in a 
manner deserving the utmost commendatjon,— Zhe 
Report of the Ecumenical Coyference on Foreign Mis- 
sions, held in New York City, April, 1900 (2 vols. 
$1.50). beautifully printed and 
tastefully bound, are well worthy of a prominent place 
in every mission library. Their contents are arranged 
on a topical plan, the date and place of each address 
or paper being indicated by a footnote. Thus, with the 
additional aid of descriptive page headings and of an 
admirable index, the reader is enabled to find with 
ease and accuracy all that was uttered in relation to 
any particular theme. For such editorial care the 
Christian public is deeply indebted to the committee 
in charge. 

The great value of this record will be better under- 
stood when it is remembered that the Conference 
aimed to secure, not a series of great addresses on the 
general theme of missions, but a notable presentation, 
from the greatest experts in the world, of the practical 
present-day problems of the mission enterprise, and a 
discussion of their statements by thoroughly compe- 
tent missionaries. These living problems the report 
organizes under four general divisions : (1.) The state- 


The two volumes, 





Conference 


ment of the missionary idea, or of all that goes to 
justify missionary activity ; (2) the economics of mis- 
sions, including such topics as their organization, 
location, support, and relations of comity ; (3) the 
departments of mission work,—literary, evangelistic, 
medical, educational, and industrial, work for women 
and for special classes ; (4) home administration and 
information. 

Few works of this sort repay so well a steady read- 
ing. Each volume is like a Bible dictionary. What- 
ever of empty verbiage may have oppressed the Con- 
ference has been editorially removed. Taking into 
view only the first volume, it contains Speer’ s stirring 
address on ‘‘ The Supreme and Determining Aim of 
Foreign Missions,’’ Mott's able presentation of the 
possibility and necessity of world-wide evangelization 
by this generation, Pentecost's keen portrayal of the 
‘« Pastor's Relation to the Foreign Field,’’ Dr. Charles 
Cuthbert Hall's superb setting forth of the way to 
kindle the missionary passion in the heart of every 
man in every theological seminary, Capen’s business- 
like plea for system in missionary giving, Behrends' : 
masterly appeal for Christian co-operation in .missio1 
work, and a hundred other addresses equally able anc 
stirring. 

The second volume deals with the literary con- 
comitants of well-equipped mission work, with evan- 

("* Beoks and Writers "' continued on page 94) 
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The Annual Rally of International Sunday-School Leaders 


IFTY delegates, with perhaps a hundred visitors, 

is not much of a Sunday-school convention, so 

far as numbers go ; but when these fifty are the Sun- 
day-school leaders of twenty states, territories, and 
provinces, from Oregon to New Brunswick, their 
coming together is an event worth recording. Such 
was the Ninth Annual Conference of the Field Work- 
ers’ Department of the International Sunday-school 
Convention, held January 22-24, 1go1, in the his- 
toric First Reformed Church of Baltimore. To those 
secretaries present for the first time 
the meetings were a veritable initiation into a fra- 
ternity, whose high principles and well-established 
results of past effort will henceforth operate to unify 
and improve the work in new fields. 


who were 


The meeting 
cost many sacrifices, but they were worth making. 
The purpose of the Department, as a school of 
mutual instruction for field workers, was well illus- 
trated in the opening paper, or rather lecture, by Pro- 
fessor Hamill, on ‘* The International Sunday-school 
Lessons.'' He traced the growth of the limited Bible- 
lesson idea from its earliest beginnings to the era of 
construction in the sixties, the successive scenes in 
what may be called the great drama of 1872 were 
drawn with power, the important betterments of the 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


lessons since 1872 were explained, and the paper 
closed with a strong defense of the principles under- 
lying the uniform lesson system. 

Five other important topics—the organization, re- 
spectively, of county work, normal work, primary 
work, city work, and Sunday-school evangelism— 
were ably presented and thoroughly discussed in suc- 
cessive sessions. Every paper represented the field 
experience of a leader, and if, perchance, the speaker 
omitted to cover any point of importance, some one 
present was pretty sure to draw it out with a question. 

Special prominence was accorded the study of city 
problems. Four distinctive featuves of city work—the 
union teachers’ -meeting, the superintendents’ union, 
the teacher-training institute, and the interesting of 
business men—were represented in able papers and 
a brisk discussion. In addition, much new light was 
shed on ‘‘ Decision Day,’ normal-class work, and the 
organization of summer schools and other lines of 
primary field work. 

At the suggestion of the acting International chair- 
man, Mr. B. F. Jacobs, transmitted by letter, the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Department agreed to call 
an informal field workers’ conference at Chautauqua 
next summer, to meet in connection with the Inter- 
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national Executive Committee for the study, among 
other things, of the best possible arrangements for the 
great International Convention at Denver in 1902. The 
Central Committee of the International Primary De- 
partment was well represented at Baltimore, and they 
also expect to be at Chautauqua. The International 
primary workers, in conjunction with the Baltimore 
Primary Union, completed the closing day of the 
conference with a well-planned primary institute. 

Those interested are requested to note (1) that the 
new treasurer and membership secretary of the De- 
partment is Mr. Charles D. Meigs, Indianapolis, In- 
diana ; (2) that Mr. Fergusson, the former treasurer, 
and Mr. Meigs, the former vice-president, have ex- 
changed places by resignation and appointment of the 
executive committee ; (3) that orders for the printed 
report, at ten cents each, or five cents in lots of ten o1 
more, carriage prepaid, should be sent at once to the 
secretary, the Rev. Joseph Clark, 79 The Ruggery, 
Columbus, Ohio, as the edition will be made to sui 
the demand ; (4) that the privilege accorded to mem 
bers of subscribing to the twenty association papers a 
a club rate of one dollar a year has lapsed for this 
year, but it is hoped to extend the same terms for the 
year beginning September 1, Igo. 


Sunday-School Week in Philadelphia - 


T IS no small task to emphasize any one phase of 
city religious life pointedly enough to have it oc- 
cupy public attention for a week. Yet this was done 
for Sunday-school work in Philadelphia, closing with 
Decision Day, on Sunday, January 27. 

Months of preparation by the county Sabbath-school 
Association were needed to bring about this result. 
the week's meetings, including the 
county convention, were distributed by the Association 
to the more than six hundred schools of the city ; the 
newspapers gave space to the plan in their news col- 
umns, and thirty-two speakers were provided for duty 
at the county convention and at the eighteen meet- 
ings held in as many districts throughout the city. 
The speakers of the week were Jesse L. Hurlbut, 
D. D. ; Charles Roads, D.D.; C. R. Blackall, D. D. ; the 
Rev. William Patterson ; Kerr Boyce Tupper, D.D. ; 
the Rev. Joseph E. Sagebeer, Ph.D.; James A. Wor- 
den, D.D.; R. G. Seymour, D.D.; S. M. Vernon, 
D.D.; the Rev. Joseph Wilson Cochran ; Edwin M. 
Poteat, D.D.; Charles Wood, D.D.; Robert Hunter, 
D.D.; Wayland Hoyt, D.D.; the Rev. W. N. Yates ; 
Charles S. Albert, D.D.; the Rev. Alexander Henry ; 
the Rev. Moseley H. Williams, Ph.D.; the Rev. E. 
Morris Fergusson ; and the Rev. Henry A. Bomberger. 

A significant little panel on the front page of the 
neatly printed program contained these words : ‘‘ For 
a higher standard and better work. General theme: 
Sunday-school Revival. (1.) A Revival of the Sun- 
day-school. (2.) A Revival in the Sunday-school."’ 

Some four or five thousand earnest Sunday-school 
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workers met during the week, in eighteen districts, 
for conference and inspiration. At these meetings 
the general topic was the soul-winning work of the 
Sunday-school. os 

No county convention in Philadelphia has called 
forth so much enthusiasm and so large an attendance as 
that of January 22, in the Gethsemane Baptist Church. 
A varied program included addresses from such 
workers and speakers as Mr. Marion Lawrance, In- 
ternational general secretary ; Professor H. M. Hamill, 
International field secretary ; the Rev. Aquila Lucas, 
general secretary of the Sunday-school Association of 
New Brunswick, Canada; Mrs. H. Elizabeth Foster, 
chairman of the primary committee of New York 
state; Miss Bertha F. Vella, primary and junior 
secretary of the Massachusetts Sunday-school Associa- 
tion ; Mr. Israel P. Black, county primary secretary ; 
Mr. William H. Scott, treasurer of the county associa- 
tion, who was able to report a balance in the treas- 
ury ; the Rev. Dr. Charles H. Richards and the Rev. 
Joseph Wilson Cochran of Philadelphia; and Mr. 
Harry W. Gibson, general secretary of the Young 
Men's Christian Association, Lancaster, 
vania. 

Conferences were conducted on primary work by 
Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes, Pennsylvania state pri- 
mary superintendent ; on work among boys, by Mr. 
H. W. Gibson; on city organized work, by Mr. 
Philip E. Howard. 

During the sessions of the convention the singing 
was made a special feature of the meetings, under the 


Pennsyl- 


able direction of Mr. H. C. Lincoln, with Mrs. Jen- 
nie E. Budd as accompanist. 

But Sunday-school week was to have immediate 
fruition in Decision Day. On that day, the Sunday 


following these meetings, thousands of teachers inade 
special effort to lead their scholars to a decision for 
Christ, and superintendents and pastors gave in the 


Sunday-school an opportunity to those as yet un- 
pledged to consecrate themselves to the Master's 
service. Cards were distributed, in order that schol- 
ars might record their decision ; and, if Mr. 
rance’s advice was carried out, these were handed to 
teachers, a duplicate taken home to parents, and on 
the following Sunday the scholars would have an op- 
portunity to reiterate their purpose, or to recail the 
cards, if for any reason the decision was found to 


Law- 


have been made under undue pressure. 

Months of preparation and years of after-work ! And, 
in the between times, visions of a great city, with its 
thousands of unreached children, aroused to the con- 
sciousness of its children’s spiritual needs, and with a 
growing sense of its own power of fulfiling those needs 
by spreading the gospel message. Old and new Sun- 
day-school workers, who never have known such 
awakening, made unwonted efforts to attend the 
meetings of this wonderful week. Some left their 
homes for the first time after days of illness 
gave up important engagements. Wherever such a 
sacrifice was made,—they were many and serious, — 
a friend of organized city work was made, and no 
small step was taken in the progress of the kingdom. 


others 
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BUSINESS 


DEPARTMENT! 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent | 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be | 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than | 
Positions may be |; 


one inch each issue for a year. 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 


other advertisers, provided such positions do not | 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general | 


make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 


never guaranteed to any advertisement of less | 
An advertiser contract. | 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within. | 


than three inches space. 


one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost, except when the ad- 
vertiser contracts for a@ position on the last page, 
For all advertising conditioned on an appearance 
upon the last page, an advance of 20 per cent in 
addition to the regular rate will be charged. 
For inside-page positions, on orders of less than 
$1,000, an advance of 20 per cent in addition to 
the regular rate will be charged. All adver- 
tisements are subject to approval as to character, 
wording, and display. Advertisers are free 
to examine the subscription list at any time. 
For Terms of Subscription, see page 94. 





California Illustrated, — The illustrated 
monthly, The Chicago 400, a journal of 
travel and topics, published by the Chicago 
& North-Western R’y, is one of the finest 
The tinted 
half-tones rival those of the finest magazines, 
and the letter-press of the whole edition is as 
perfect as that of any publication ever issued, 
pictorially and descriptively mirroring Cali- 
fornia’s wonderful ‘scenery. Copy will be 
mailed to any address upon receipt of two 
cents postage by W. B. Kniskern, G. P. & 
T. A., C. & N. W. R’y, Chicago, Il. 


illustrated publications issued. 

















HONORABLE — 
THOMAS B. REED 


Has a most interesting article in 
this week’s (Feb. 9) number of 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


In which he treats of the declin- 
ing influence of certain forms of 
public speaking, and its greater 
influence in other directions. 
Political, pulpit and after-dinner 
speaking are ably discussed. 








The Saturday Evening Post is a 
splendid weekly magazine, hands 
somely printed and illustrated. 
Founded by Benjamin Franklin in 
1728 and continuously published 
for 173 years; now has a circutas 
tion of 300,000 copies weekly, 
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class. 


There is Only One Opinion 


the merits of Heavenly ee that is, 
pb it is the best 96 page hy hymn-book for peotr 
schools and Young People’s Societies published in 
recent years. Its three strong lym ° spperionity 
are q y, popegrance , an Its hymns 
were used exclus res at the great Penna. C. E. Con- 
vention, It will hten up your meetings. Send 
ten cents in h.. A or a sample copy and price list. 











Veeeeoee 


Where to Get 
Church or Sunday-School Supplies 


It's worth a great deal to any church or Sunday-school to know where supplies may + 
nent dealers, any or,all of whom would_be glad to correspond with our readers about suppl 
When you heed anything of the sort, this Directory 
another, among these, is almost certain to have for sale whatever supplies are desired in any church or Sunday-school, 


AUSTIN ORGAN COMPANY 


is the surest guide. 


OXFO 


By Prof. H 


RD MAPS 
OSBORN, LL.D. 


Thece maps cover al! Biblical 
Geography, and are accepted 



















Palestine authority, containing all re- 

Western Asia cent discoveries. The maps of 

Palestine by of Egypt are es- 

Egypt and Sinai sentia! the lessons of the 
ear. Special terms to 

St. Paul’s Travels bath. ee for these maps 





so for the four maps as a set, 


OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS. Oxford, Ohio. § 





It appears once a month. One advertiser or 
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urchased. Here is a list of promi- 
es required in church, school, and 










HARTFORD, CONN. 


ans Built on the Austin 
Universal Windchest System 


The remarkable success of this system is due to 
the ose of only one large windchest, or air-box, which 
is filled with air under pressure. The pipes stand 
on bars directly over this y of air,—the roof, in 
fact,—and are separated from it, each by a single 


















MacCalla & Company, 249 Dock St., Phila. 
Sunday-school 


' PINS ‘i. po classes, from ro Cents to 


each, according to quantity 
a ot = This style, with apy 
letters or figures, if not more than 
four, any one, two, three colors 
of enamel, se aeeck silver plate, 
10 cents ; zeh, $1.00. m- 
ple, dS silver, 25 cents ; per 
dozen, $2.50. nd for catalog 


showing different desi 
6 BROS., Mfg. Jewelers, 


AN 
121 Chamber of Commerce, Rochester, N. Y. 





To Superintendents 
and Librarians - 


We have the largest assortment of children’s 
books to be found in the United States, and are in 
a position to furnish Sunday-school libraries with 
the best books suitable for such work at a discount 
of one-third from the retail price, for $25 worth 
over, Correspondence solicited. 

E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers. 
3i West 23d Street, New York City. 


valve. All mechanism is fully exposed and ea 
¢ regulated. Send for illustrated catalog. 
A.B. & E. L. Shaw Co. 





largest makers. of 


——- tote Furniture, 
Lodge Furniture, 


and 
Shoe Store Settees 


=——— 81 Causeway St , Boston 
Send for new catalogs. 


«| ri mM 





THE LATEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK 
‘+ In Excelsis for School and Chapel ”’ 


ust mbGched, is the largest and most complete 

k for the ever issued by The Century Co. 
It is desi elp young people toward the forma- 
tion of good caste in music. not take a new book 


for your school without seeing it. A i 2 sample 


61,000 CHILDREN : 


are singing every Sunday from 


CARMI NA FOR THE SUN- 


DAY-SCHOOL 
The best Sunday-school hymnal published. 





Entertainments 


° For churches and Sunday-schools. Magic 
lanterns, stereopticons, and views, all prices. 
Men employed during the day can make money 
evenings giving public exhibitions. Little capital 





Numerous devices for raising funds 
for Easter and other occasions. 
Send stamp for list describing all. 


Goodenough & Woglom Co. 


122 Nassau Street, New York 


copy (to be returned if not adopted) will be sent, Specimen copy free, for examination, to needed. Full particulars in 260 page illustrated 

free, $2 any reader of Tnx Sunpay Scuoor Times, astors, Superintendents, and committees. books—FREE. 

by addressing A. S. BARNES & -, Publishers Manufacturing Optician, 

The Century Co., Union Square, New York 56 Pifth Avenue, New York City McALLISTER Ay Neseau St. St New York 

E t r C ll t Time to a preparations. OUR 
aSter UOLCCTOrsS rs ar ges. Ware tao Stereopticons 


eervices, all new ; or send roc, 
for postage, and 1 will mail ae services to be returned 
or ty. for within 10 da the best services 
kept in stock. Moatlon ta: panna A publishers. 
To learn how t ve 

WRITE and n= Ag we ay en ops 
MILTON A. DIXON, Sunday-school Supplies, 

14 Phoenix Building, Springfield, Mass. 








and 
Oil Lanterns 


Have no equal. Views 
of all subjects. Lowest 
prices. Send for catalog. 


L. MANASSE 





The Day of Days 


Service. Prepared by Misses Mira 
owland, editors of “‘ Childhood Songs,” 
“ Easter Carols,” etc. ‘e ef appropriate reci- 
—— has tows included. Price: 5 cents per single 

£oPy, pos ; $4.00 per hundred, postpaid. Send 

ree Soae. 


Amet. Baptist Publication Society 
1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia ‘ 





The Star System 


Solid Silver Stars . 20c. 
Gold Plated Stars. 3oc. 
Solid Gold Stars 75¢. 
Warranted genuine. 
Any denomination 
desired. 


T. M. HAMMOND, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





88 Madison St., Chicago 
M. P. MOLLER wifyisna” 


Manufacturer and Builder of 


PIPE ORGANS 


We build pipe organs specially designed for use in 
the Sunday-school. rite for our latest catalogue 
with full information Our instruments and their 


prices are both right for you 





eed organs and pianos manufacturer's prices. 
Reed 5 7 at t 





** Best and Cheapest ’’ 


David C. Cook Publishing Co. 
36 Washington St., Chicago 


Our graded system of Lgsom, yo has no supe- 
rior, and is the Then ome, les free. 
Publishers of t lewd mtury Teacher’s | 
Monthly for teachers superintendents, and q posers. 
free. Publishers of the eee Ts Ss 
Weekly, the A. and best Sunda 


Vocalion Organs 


Organs built on the Vocalion system are pre- 
, eanleeestty fitted for church services. They havea 
) full, rich diapason tone, and a peculiar delicacy in 
the string registers, which make them of inestimable 
value as an accompaniment to the human voice. 


ans shi val. . Details « mo re- 
x Sid Sor Cancion ee 











in America. in every requisite for the Sunday- 
school. Send for illustrated catalog and particulars. 


Vocalion Organ Co., 18 W. 23d St., N. Y. 









20,000 


CHURCHES 


Lighted by the FRINK System of Reflectors with 
ice Gas, Weisbach, Acetylene, or Vil. 
ENSED.t0 manufacture electric and com- 
‘binotion gas and electric fixtures. Send dimensions 
for estimate. 


i. P. PFRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York 





N all correspondence with dealers 
advertised in this Directory, men- 
tion The Sunday School Times. 

This will oblige the publishers of this 
paper as well as the advertiser, and 
will frequently be of distinct advantage 
to vou. 


Ostermoor 
Church Cushions 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches with 
the famous Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt. 
We make, renovate, repair, 
Send for our free book *‘Church Cushions."’ 


Ostermoor & Co., 116 Elizabeth St., New York 





and exchange. | 









The Great Secret of suc- 
cess in church and Sun- 
day-school work is to in- 
terest them. In this the 
magic lantern is an im- 
pecpant acpypact. We make 

nterns suited to all con- 
} ditions. We rent slides on 
all subjects, for all occa- 
sions. Catalogues free to 
5. S. officers and teachers. 


McIntosh 










Stereop' icon 
Co.,Chicago 





Why do 
tolerate in ~ouroun own home? 





ware ap nme Lh and know t 


permit a custom at 


the communion table which you would net 
The use of the individual communion 


service gro 
daily. Are yonepes to conviction? Would you like to see a list of the ascees 


he satisfaction it gives ? 








and ought to have a million. 
to try the POST for three months 
Send 25c (3 veens), and we will send you 
two valuable little books: ‘ The Mak ofa 
—— —— an the 


Merchant” and “The Y 
The ST eve &k for three 
months and the two books - Alt for Only 260. 







World.” 











The Curtie Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 











AMERICAN 
Fire Insurance Compa 


> 
Nos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 








nd for our free book—it tells all it. CORP Ante trial — oa P htor haw Noe. on request. 
SANITARY COMMUNION Rochester, N.Y. 
3 GENUINE MENEELY BELLS wan arta 
as non oa fect highe est class bells in the w ener 
& Co., Waterviiet, West Troy P. O wads Tass. 
“tenwape nh 


CHURCH BELLS ene Peas |= 


MoSHANE BEI SauLrot FOUNDRY: Baltimore. Md. 


MEMORY TRAINING 


A Complete and Practical System for 
Developing and Confirming the Memory. 
By Wm. L. Evans, M.A. (Glasg.) 1 vol., 
12me, cloth. Price, $1.25. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 











| WINSTON CO., 
| 334 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 





LIFE OF QUEEN VICTORIA 


AGENTS WANTED 

Distinguished ——: Over 100 mngnificent 
iNustrations ; nearly 600 price, only $1.75 Be- 
ware of hastily prepa. bee This work in prepa- 
ration for over a year; will be recognized as the 
Standard Life the Queen. Greatest money- 
making opportunity ever offered. $10.00 per day 
made easily. Big commission ; we pay freight Out 
fit free for roc. postage. Address THE JOHN C. 
718 Arch Street, Philadelphia, or 





A Contemporary Review of 
Religious Thought 
and Activity 


In the intensity of the age, every one is de- 
sirous of securing in the smallest snace the 
greatest amount of information. To meet such 
a need in religious journalism, the editor of the 

Record of Christian Work 
bas secured the services of the following writers : 

MR. ROBERT E. SPEER, to give . reat 
survey of work abroad ; REV H. 
opre H, author of ( hinese Biarod a fetta s, te 

ive quarterly letter on China; Dr. R. B. 

EERY. to give a quarterly letter on Japan 
Other ohere bave consented to report on their 
work, from time to time, under the department 
of Religious Thought and Activity. 

Send 10 cents for current issue to 


Record of Christian Work 
East Northfield, Mass. 











In ordering goods, or in making inguiry concern- 
ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 
the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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Che Sunday School Fines 


Philadelphia, February 9, 1901 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter,”’ 


Subscription Rate 


The Su School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include postage : 


Five or more copies, either to 
7 5 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 
cents each per year. 


One copy, or any number of copies 
8 1 00 less than five, will be sent to sepa- 
rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tiona will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 
cent rate. % 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at an 
Additions time to a cleb—se addi 
subscriptions to expire at the same time with the club 
as origin , and the rate to be the propor- 
tionate share of the yearly club rates in force at the 
time the addition is made. 


Subscribers to whom thi is 
How Papers mailed, separately, at the rate of 
$1.00 or 75 cents a year, can have 


* chan at any time 
without charge. 


The vr is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies of any one Issue of the pu + toenable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent 
(ree, upon application. 


are 
Addressed 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
coumeries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 


One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 


For Great Hritain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
poner to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the sul 
scribers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMESCO., Pu 
ro3t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


B. & B. 


New 1901 lace curtains 


Picture Book of styles ready February 10, 

Handsome effects with prices, 65c. a pair 
and up, that means we’re going to extend 
this Lace Curtain business as it’s never been 
done before—values to do it. 

Styles for parlor, library, dining-room, 
any part of the home—dainty ruffled cur- 
tains—and new Sash Curtain goods. 

All you need do is send us your name, 
address, and say you want New Cur- 
tain Catalogue. 





Fine new White Goods Fancies, for shirt 
waists. Damasks, Embroidered, and other 
effects, 25§c. to §0c. a yard—choicest white 
fabrics of tgo01 for the pretty white waists 
- for which this will be a remarkable season. 

Write for samples. 


BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 


SEND NO MONEY; 


61.00). out this ad out and send to us 
and we will 
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BIG Bi yal 


A CASE OF EXTRAVAGANCE. 
never cut off three-quarters of a new 
cake of soap and throw it away! Yet you 
pay twice the price of Ivory Soap for a cake 
of “tinted” toilet soap less than half as 
large. Your little cake of toilet soap costs you four 
times the price of Ivory, for it lasts only half as long 
and costs twice as much. No money can buy purer 
or better soap than Ivory. If it came in dainty 
paper, all scented and colored, you would pay fiiteen 
cents for a very small cake of it. 























-itive church. 





Your Grandmother’s Garden 


we are sure, contained many rare flowers aad delicious vegetables, which doubtless came 
from our house, as we have supplied the most discriminating people for over half a century. 


Our 1901 Catalogue of 


“ Everything for the Garden’”” 


is the grandest yet—really a book of 190 pages—v0o engravings and 8 superb 
colored plates of Vegetables and Flowers. A perfect mine of information on garden topics. 


Te give our Catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the following liberal offer: ~ 
Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 
will 


» which, 


when 
ted from Catalogue to th 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 and 37 Cortlandt Street, New York 


con ning one ° 

Celery, Mignonette Lettuce, and Lorillard Tomato, in = red env 
will be as a 25 cent cash payment on any order of 
of $:.00 upwards. 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen, and who encloses 10 Cents (in a, we 
the Ca also of charge, our famous 50 cent ‘‘ Garden *’ collection of seeds, 

hlox, Gtant Victoria Aster, Giant Fancy Pansy, Pink Plume 

ied and returned, 
¢ amount 

















BURPEE'S Steer 


A twent Entirely rewritten at our famous 

PARMS—the largest Trial Grounds in New Directions for culture, New 

New Novelties of unusual merit in both V: and Flowers, Elegant New Colored 

Plates. The Quarter-Century'’s Record of ew Cash Prizes, and other New Features. 

The most complete, and BEST CATALOGUE ever published. Mailed for ten 

cents, is less than cost per copy. Name this Saal ben conte Seliver of clams) cae wae 

this great we shall send a 15-cent of either Burbank's Unique Floral Novelty 
or Burpee's new, dwarf, meaty, , earliest Tomato,—" Ouarter-Century." 


z 


ince a Tate Sad Bape BORNE Hee Uh eee slay vas 
catalogue of ninety pages. wy ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



































VOL: 43, NOr@ 


- ( Books and Writers” continued) 


-|-gelization, educational problems, medical 


missions, ‘the relations of native workers 
to missionaries, and the future of the na- 
Nearly every .topic of im- 
portance imaginable is somewhere taken- 
up for discussion, and by men and women 
who know whereof they speak. The vol- 
ume concludes with a valuable appendix 
of one hundred and _ thirty-one pages. 
It includes the full program of the Con- 
ference, the full list of active commit- 
tees, a list of the missionary societies 
represented, the roll of the members of 
the Conference, an important statistical 
summary of world-wide mission enter- 
prise brought up to date, and a list of 
the missionary literature of the nine- 
teenth century, closing with a careful in- 
dex: to the two volumes. ‘As a minor 
criticism, it may be urged that a con- 
tinuance of one set of numbered pages 
through the two volumes would have 
promoted ease of reference. The two 
volumes are virtually one, and should 
have been so treated. 

These volumes are a fitting memorial 
of a wonderful gathering, —memorable in 
many ways for impressiveness, repre- 
sentative character, practical efficiency, 
breadth of range, and religious feeling. 
Those who were unable to share in per- 
son its privileges will find them well 
adapted to reproduce the best and most 
permanent features of the great assem- 
blage. 

as 
King Kindness and the Witch. By Helen 

Wells. 50 cents. 

This book is one which some will re- 
gard as of doubtful utility. It is a collec- 
tion of eight stories in which the powers 
of nature are personified as fairies. 
Whatever we may think of such titles as 
The Naughty Rain Cloud, the 400k is 
written in the cause of the Bands of 
Mercy and kindness to .animals. The 
stories have been tested in the.-public 
schools of Syracuse, and-are put in book 
form at the request of the teachers. 

* 
Lultabies and Baby-Songs. By Adelaide L. J. 

Gosset. $1.50. 

This attractive anthology contains 
many of the old as well as the later 
products of the poets out of their mus- 
ings about or singing for children. 
Not all the poems are for the child's 
ears, for many of them are reflective of 
childhood, but the crooning mother by 
the cradle will find some-sweet old num- 
bers here, from very varied sources and 
localities. 

ba 


Books Received 
January 25 to February f 


Calvary's Cross. 30 cents. 

Christian Science. By the Rev. E. P.-Weed- 
ward. Paper, 10 cents. ; 
Consecration. By Evangelist M. B. Williams. 

40 cents. 

Moriscos of Spain, The. By Henry Charles 
Lea, LL.D. $2.25, net. 

Patriotism and the Moral Law.. By L. T. 
Chamberlain. Paper, 25 cents. 

ot Progress, The. By John Bunyan. 

aper, 15 cents. 

Present Day Attitudes, Toward the Bible. By 
the Rev. George F. Ayres, Ph.D. Paper, 
to cents. 

Self- Pronounci Bourgeois Teachers’ Bible, 
with Concise Bible Dictionary, etc. $1.60 to 
$6.50. 





Vest Pocket Commentary onthe [International 
Sunday-School Lessons, Es Outlines and 
Notes by De Voss M. Tomkins, D.D. 25 

and-so0 cents. 
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FEBRUARY 9, 1901 


Thoughts for the 
YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
MEETING 


BY ROBERT E. SPEER. 


February 24, 1901. Trust: “Trusting in 
the Lord Jesus Christ for strength.” 
Phil. 4: 4-13. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—The first grace (Matt. 18.: 1-5). 
FuEs.—Trusting God only (2 Cor. 3: 1-6). 
WED.—The assurances of trust (Psa. 46: 


I-11). 

TuHuURS.—Its great gain (Psa. 33: 16-22; 
118 : 8, 9). 

FRI.—Confidence and power (Psa. 62 : 
I-12). 


SaT.—In the secret place (Psa. 91 : 1-7). 














nig RUSTING Jesus, that is all.*’ 

Methods of service, forms of 
organization, statements of doctrine, are 
not unimportant, but without a trust in 
Jesus they are valueless ; and a trust in 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


other did not trust in the Lord Jesus for 
strength. Let us not use this phrase 
carelessly or lightly. It is a call for the 
entrance mto life of a most real divine 
force, blessed to those who surrender to 
it, but implacably hostile to the things 
despised by the Saviour. 

ee! 

It is not for strength! alone that we 
must trust Jesus. We must trust him 
for everything. As our Lord, all our 
hours and activities are his, and must be 
inciuded in the sweep of his trusted 
sovereignty. And that great field of our 
life, of which we are conscious as con- 


trolled by influences which we do not 
| supervise, is to, be part of what we com- 


mit to him, 
“ 


And Jesus is perfectly worthy of trust. 
The test of worthiness in shepherds, he 
said, was to be found in the readiness of 
the shepherd to lay down his life for the 
sheep. But this meant more to Jesus 





| He was loyal to mankind in his life, 


than simply being ready to die for men, 


which is harder than being loyal in the 


Jesus may exist quite independent of | great soon-ended act of death, He re- 


them. The Christian life and faith re- 


quire methods, forms, and statements. | 


And it is folly and a source of evil to 
speak as though they were not important 
and necessary ; but the essence of Chris- 
tianity is trust, sweet with the tender- 
ness of love. 

% 

In his earthly life nothing seemed to 
appeal more to Jesus than the trust of 
human hearts. That was what he sought, 
and he welcomed it when he found it in 
Zaccheus, in the woman who kissed his 
feet at Simon's house, in the Syro-Phee- 
nician woman, in the centurion. And 
he is seeking it in us. 

The kind of trust Jesus desires in- 
cludes many things, —freedom from care 
because we know. he careth for us, gen- 
tleness of heart because he is near, peace 
of spirit and purity of mind because our 
hearts and thoughts are guarded in 
Christ Jesus, contentment because what 
we have and what we have not are alike 
ordered by him, but most of all personal 
confidence and relationship. 

% 


«Trusting in the Lord Jesus Christ 
for strength’’ is a great phrase. It 
means that he is to do for us in our 
Christian life and service what he does 
for us in our salvation. He came to us, 
and drew us to himself. A divine power 
entered into us. 


fused temporal power, to be tempted 
| from his mission, to despise the human 
nature which he had come to save, and 
which by its treatment of him showed 
itself so despicable. In his steady and 
beautiful devotion of heart and single- 
ness of eye Jesus showed himself the 
trustworthy Saviour, 


% 


We trust Christ for strength, but 
trusting is strength. ‘In quietness and 
confidence,’’ says Isaiah, ‘* shall be your 
strength.'" The still forces are the 
mighty forces. And power and peace 
belong to those who commit their way to 
Christ, and trust him wholly without 
fear, and welcome all as from him, 
Even the blind poet-preacher in Edin- 
burgh is at rest in such trust, while his 
heart sings and is glad in the dark : 


**O Light, that followest all my way, 
I yield my flickering torch to thee 3 
My heart restores its borrowed ray, 
That in thy sunshine’s blaze its day 
May brighter, fairer be.”’ 








Cofiee Knocked Him 


Couldn't Move for Pour Hours After 
Drinking Two Cups 


When coffee-drinking affects a man's health 
so badly that he has to be put to bed for four 
hours after drinking two cups at dinner, it is 
high time he quit. ' 

That was the experience of Mr. Hood, in 
| Geneva, Mich. His wife writes : ‘‘ 1 consider 
| that Postum saved the life of my husband. 
For two years he had been troubled with his 





STOVE 


A labor save 


POLISH 


uick and easy shiner—polishes brightest, with- 


out odor, dust or muss—up-to-date—it’s a sunshine ! 
MADE BY PROPRIETORS OF “RISING SUN STOVE POLISH.” 














| heart, and kept getting worse. I finally in- | 


That divine power is | duced him to make the experiment of leaving | 


to remain with us, and Christ is to work | off coffee and taking Postum Food Coffee, and 


in us all good things. fesus is more | 
than a master or a teacher to Christians, | 
in the sense in which great men are 
masters and teachers. He is a super- 
natural strength in our souls. Any 
thoughtful .man, looking over his life, 
perceives admirable things in it which 
he knows are there by a higher will. 


he improved rapidly, but one day heedrank 





What has kept one man from that habit 
or this vice? His own will? Surely | 
it co-operated. But here is another 
man with the same sort of a will, who 
has not escaped that habit or this vice. | 
The one had sought and obtained a help 
not his own to do in him what he might | 
not have been able to do alone, and the 


| two cups of strong coffee for dinner and had to 


lie on the bed four heurs before he could move, | 
since that time no coffee is used, but Postum 
altogether. He has entirely recovered his | 
health, has no more trouble with his heart, 
and says he likes Postum better than he ever 
did like the old-fashioned coffee. 

*‘A number of our neighbors use Postum | 
altogether to the exclusion of ordinary coffee. 
Once in a while I find a person who has tried 
Postum, and does not like it, but always find, 
upon inquiry, that they tried to make it by 
boiling it five or ten minutes, which absolutely 
will not do. It must be boiled fifteen or twenty 
minutes after the boiling begins. Put in a little | 
piece of butter to prevent it from boiling over, 
and you will have a delicious, palatable, and 
nourishing beverage.’’—Ada Hood, Geneva, 
Mich. 





Recommended : 
by the 


Dental Profession . 





on account of its re- 


markable antiseptic, 

cleansing, and sooth- | 
ing qualities. Every, 
drop adds life to the 

teeth and gums. 


Price, 25c, 


AT DRUGCISTS. 
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First Trip of the Florida Limited 


The Florida Limited made its first trip 
South on January 14, for the season of 1901, 
It was well filled with tourists for Florida 
and other Southern resorts; in fact, every 
berth on the train was engaged. 

This magnificent train is operated over the 








~ |'luxuriously and richly appointed. 





What’s the 
Time ? 


This is the title of a unique 
and interesting pamphlet issued 
by the Chicago, Milwaukee, & 
St. Paul Railway, a copy of 
which can be had by enclosing 
a two-cent stamp, to pay pos- 
tage, to any of the undersigned. 


F. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent, 
Old Colony Building, Chicago, Ill 


W.S. HOWELL, General Eastern Passenger 
Agent, 381 Broadway, New York City 


GEORGE 


LINCOLN, Commercial Agent, 
42 Sout 


3d Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











| Pennsylvania Railroad and Southern Rail- 
way, and leaves Broad Street Station, Phila- 
delphia, at 3.16'P. M. daily except Sunday. 
| It runs through solid from New York and 
| Philadelphia to St. Augustine, excepting one 
drawing-room sleeping-car, which is detached 
| at Blackville, S. C., and runs to Augusta for 
| the accommodation of travelers to this popu. 
| lar resort and Aiken, S. C. The train is 
composed of Pullman Compartment Cars, 
Drawing-Room Sleeping-Cars, Library, Ob- 
servation, and Dining Cars. 





There are nine 
handsomely furnished compartments in the 
| Compartment, Cars, Each is complete in 
| itself, with every convenience of toilet and 
| luxury of appointment. These royal com- 
partments may be used singly or en suite. 

| The Drawing-Room Sleeping-Cars are 
Each has 
| twelve sections and drawing-rooms, in addi- 
tion to large toilet-rooms. 

The Library Car is as handsomely fur- 
nished as the reading-room of a modern club, 
and the latest periodicals make it a favorite. 
lounging-place with travelers upon this royal 
train. 


The Dining-Car is a model of convenience, 
and the cuisine is maintained at the standard 
of the finest hotels. 

| The Observation Car, at the rear of the 
“train, might be termed the drawing-room of 
this palace on wheels. 


Its sides and ends 
are almost entirely plate-glass, making it a 


veritable sun-parlor. A wide platform, en- 


closed with an ornamental brass railing, and 
lighted with electricity at night, forms an 
attractive adjunct to this beautiful car. 
Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, will take pleasure in furnishing 
j all information. 


























































“THE SUN 








TRE_ MAYOR o% 
SPOTLESS TOWN 
This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
The brightest man for miles around. 

The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And so he says to high and low: 

“The brightest use SAPOLIO."’ 


Some one must direct the affairs of 
the city. ny important is the 
cleanliness the smallest home in 
that city. If this can be aespuepeenes 
by smali exertion, at small —pete, 
so much the better. A cake o 


SAPOLIO 


in the hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean enough for 
the Mayor to live in. 


























Favrile Glass 


has a range, depth and brilliancy of 
color found in no other glass, and 
it is therefore the most desirable for 
the making of 


Memorial Windows 


Favrile Glass Memorial Windows are 
built in accordance with the Mosaic 
theory; no paints, stains or enamels 
being used, they are practically in- 
destructible. We will send to those 
interested in Memorial Windows our 
illustrated treatise. 


TIFFANY @)STVDIOS 
333T0341FOVRIHAVE® VE 


NEW YORK 














Twenty-four Awards at the 
the Grand Prix. 


























The Trusices of the American School of 
ence will award n limited number of Pree Scholare 


ships in 
and 








THE wanes co., Meriden, Conn. 


$600 for $1.00 


A Profitable Investment 








John Blakely of W. Lebanon, Pa., reports 
that he got more value from $1.00 worth of 
Grape-Nuts food than from {600 spent in 
noted hospitals, trying to get well from stomach 
trouble. He says: ** After all my experience, 
1 had to come home thinking there was no cure 
for me. I was so weak and nervous I could 
hardly walk, and for three years I hadn't a 
good night's sleep. I was tun down until I 
only weighed 120 pounds. 

““I commenced using Grape-Nuts about a 
year ago, and now I weigh 163 pounds, and 
can do as good a day's work as any one. When 
I go to bed I sleep all night peacefully, and am 
refreshed in the morning. I use Grape-Nuts 
food every day, and know it is the greatest bles- 
sing that ever was sent to suffering humanity. 
I believe if it had n >t been for this foed I would 
have been ander the sod before this."" There 
is a.veason. . No food in existence contains, in a 
concentrated form, the elements that will re- 
build the nerve centers and the brain, as Grape- 
Nuts, and the beauty of the food is that it is 
perfectly cooked at the factory, and by the pro- 
cess of manufacture is predigested in a natural 
way, therefore requires but trifling power of the 


stomach to digest it 
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"NEILL’S 


SIXTH AVENUE, 
2oth to 2arst Street, 


NEW YORK 


Importers and Retailers 


DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, CLOAKS AND 


COSTUMES, FINE MILLINERY, 
FURNISHINGS, SEWING MACHINES, BOOKS, 


PHOTO SUPPLIES, ETC., ETC. 
Send for Our 


HOUSE- 





Spring and Summer Fashion Catalogue 
We Mail It Free to All Out-of-Town Applicants 


he Spring and every Fall we issue Free to our out-of-town applicants 
a handsome Catalogue which illustrates and describes the newest fash- 
ions and kinds of merchandise to be popular during the season, It is a 
very useful book, particularly to those living outside the Metropolis, for it 
places. the reader in touch with the greatest fashion center in America, and 
enables him or her to buy the newest merchandise in the market at New 


York prices, which means at times a great savine 


We are now booking names for the Spring Edition, 
which will be ready about Aprii 1. 


Send us your 


mame and address, and we will mail you a copy 
when they are ready. When you write, mention! 
————— SEES 


this paper. 


H. O’NEILL G CO., 6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., 
NEW YORK 
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Pears’ 


No other soap in 
the world is used so 
much ; or so little of 
it goes so far. 


Ali sorts of people use Pears’ soap, ali sorts of 
stores sell it, _stores sell ity expecially druggists. 











Book stows all 
colored 





can buy from 
cents to 1.17 per ya 

Catalogue is Moiaress this way: 
JULIUS HINES & SON, Baltimore, Md., Dept. 21g 


Nelsons’ 
Teacher’s 
- Bibles 


contain New Heips, ll. 
pty“ oma New Concord. 


twat Sunday-school i 
t photo- 








is t Fay mnost comp yet 
are ance is ihe cagpaved m the 


aa ia s, rv ve Times ta Inder, 
cacher's 8 - Ay it of hie Ie 
shaolers, or send for catalog. 


, Fads Ge 
The Gist of Fa pene 


For Sunday-schooi 
Teachers 





By R. A. TORREY 
Supt. Moody Bible 
Institute, Chicago. 

Only 25 Cents 

Bound in Real Leather. 


Just what you want, busy 
cher. Wonderfully su 

gestive. Three pages for 
each lesson for entire year. 


Specimen lesson free. 
Fleming H. Revell Ce. 
63 Washin, Se. 
33 Fifth cas ee ek: 
IT that we can offer the best line of at- 
tracti services ever 
Is A EASTER, 1901. a 
Story. ton gt ae Rots and 
‘ Ackley, 
FACT Nature's. fm tertide, by | Ackley, 
lete with songs, reci ay Pp ive 
rices: 5c. ry: % J 
For those not x wishing tp to aE, a serv 
we have issued 5 e Whos. one of se songs 
oaty p ented EASTE ran 
ony songs, and ‘o low 


Srmrdestel the chats coran each Send 10 cents for 


"Sc, Chicago Aa "New York” 


MUSI pe eee 


For the pu Fplcgangetes salen ministers NGS others con- 
$2 Pose A eva ic services, we by md pour 
of specimen pages from 
“« ete am Hymns and Gospel Songs” ” 
or “* Sacred Songs Nos. 1 & 2, Combined,’’ 
as may be desired. Send for samples. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., “gz,.ts<" 


It’s Time to Prepare 
for Easter! 


Send ten cents for our 























iy pe cesta the ying rerigd berwens | p&¥ing these rates and are particularly desirable. 


Investments in the South obtain the best interest 
returns consistent with safety. 


Hugh MacRae & Co.,Bankers, Wilmington, N.C- 





THE BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT co. 
Balitt Building, Phitadciphia, Pa. 


erence SECURITIE 





ortange reales m™ 
a ES “Saray sdecied. | 505, 53495, 69, 64% Net 
ite to us for our list of loans in the ckwaxy belt The preferred stock of Southern cotton mills are 


T | “Rese sction,”” ** The ied Tomb. 
— po gd. ay- yool H Our music is 
ways geod singable. “These services 
a 7-1, ce: 5 cents each ; $4.00 per roo. 
MacCalla & Company, 249 Dock St., Phila., Pa. 
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74% Get bake Pace aee 


Eercxson, Langdon, 








CARPETS. "Sap 








